A great big basketful of eyepopping toys to thrill and delight your little boy for hours on end—all year long! What excitement when your fayor- 
ite boy opens this huge package and pulls out toy after toy—each one nicer than the other. Also a huge, beautiful Mexican woven basket that has 
so many uses—to carry and store the toys—a lovely clothes or waste basket—a decorative accessory for your child's room. 

i aa i ; Th Bs lias Pinter: In case you want to delight some little rela- 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TR-10 Name ........500 0 serene City... ... tive or friend with a Basketful of Toys on his 
43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4,N. Y. aertaee 


birthday or some other occasion—a beautiful 


Mee ueRiy' |. cee re eee eT IO ce gift card, handsigned with your name, will ac- 
N Cit company your gift. Same low price, same 
QING: - eirey:sicaveiteralleys (ehcp rosie wie sfolwinle ITY. ween money-back guarantee! 
Address* 2. ie rantinnin cau ttt eae State..... 


GIANT BASKET WITH THE 
Name: ia oz). ctiemarate dateua smite City..... , FOLLOWING— 


nevas donor-will) meAGdhesSiaen Mi teeetin tite eee. State..... Field Glasses, Globe, Pencil Sharpener, 
Donon's Namaipstcaierirne.2nbe- Sameera: | Tri-color Flashlight, Harmonica, Satellite 
ddress; come ome, 3 cp, i Launcher, Race Car, Blue Bird Boat. $5.98 
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TRAN EL PRE VEY 


With winter snows probably whirling around your doorstep, 

you'll be happy to see Travet's annual Pacific issue in December bringing 
you articles of palmier places, islands you have dreamt of and, with greatly 
increasing jet service, more accessible than ever in history. This 
MEMBER very accessibility may bring problems, and you'll learn of how they are 
5 affecting HAWAII'S NEW STATE. An EDITOR'S REPORT will start you off in 
y Tokyo, to be followed in January by added exploration of JAPAN, and 
other features will uncover SYDNEY'S BEACHES 

IM A in Australia, the little-known CHATHAM ISLANDS off New Zealand and 


similar excitingly different locales for you to see around the Pacific. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Weathered stones, warm sun at Acre add to delights 
ancient Israel offers today's modern travelers. 
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in ay Color Photo Courtesy Israel Government Tourist Office 
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MY WIFE'S 
FLORIDA IDEA 
PAID OFF! 


glad my 
oo is nie curious 
type! When she 
heard about Cape 
Coral, Florida she 
sent for the facts. 
I read them too, We 
soon discovered why 
so many people are 
thrilled about this 
: * Florida paradise—as 
a lai for future residence, for 
job and business opportunities, for 
care-free retirement, or for sound 
investment. 


We decided to go ahead with a 
Cape Coral waterfront homesite. 
And it paid off fast! Within a few 
months after we made our down 
payment the value of our land almost 
DOUBLED! But we’re not going to 
sell. We’re looking forward to en- 
joying the best years of our lives at 
Cape Coral. 


This experience is not unusual. 
Send for the amazing Cape Coral 
Story and you’ll SEE FOR YOUR- 
SELF! Everything for a bright new 
future and happy living is yours 
«at this “waterfront 
wonderland” — in- 
cluding delightful 
climate the year 
’round. The ‘impor- 
tant thing is to get 
the facts. Act now! 


5120 BISCAYNE BLVD. | 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape 
Coral Story” in full color. | 


ARE YOU AN 
pane AUTHOR? 


manuscripts for free editorial evaluation to: 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten.: Mr. Noonan 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept, T11, 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN DECEMBER 


1-31. llth Int'l Photo Exhibit........Bordeaux, range 
2. Lover'S Faire sccocscecdeccsvccessceesAlrl OU, Bouma 
3-6. $30,000 Golf Tournament...........-oan Juan, P.R, 
4. 24th Santa Claus Band Review.Huntington Beach, Cal. 
5. Orange: Bowl Foot balldcn cciciciec cee cele 0 oie ee aidicitiiieme ues 
5. Potato Bowl Football............Bakersfield,Caligs 
6. Discovery DAY eve cceccceeccrccceecceeccecceees cHaith 
6-31. Santons Fair. .cc.ssae<se. dese Marseilles, Frangm 
7. Pearl Harbor Day Commemoration.......Arlington, Va. 
7-14. Hannuka (Feast of Lights).......Tel Aviv, Israel 
8. Feast of the Immaculate Conception..Lourdes, France 
9-11. Tortugas Indian Pilgrimage......Las Cruces, N.M. 
10. Award Nobel Prizes.0Oslo, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden 
11-12. Escalade Patriotic Festival.Geneva, Switzerland 
12. Junior Rose Bowl Football.........Pasadena, Califs 
12. Pagsanjan Festival. ......esc+s«. Laguna, Philippi 
12. Spinoza Commemoration Day...........-Haifa, Israel 
USS tys 2 LUC: a, Se OMG ev Vie icc, sretetenere ous el st olletatela nema nen oieae Lucia 
13-April 9 Metropolitan Fishing Tourney....Miami, Fla. 
14-15. International Bridge Tournament....Nice, France 
14-15. Christmas Carol Festival CH 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia 
15. Autonomy Day.....se.ce.eeee-eeNetherlands West’ Indies 
15. Birthday of H.E. the Governor of Penang ‘ 
George Town, Malaya 
16. Anniversary of Installation of H.H. the Sultan of@ 
TRENLLANU « « leis: w/e, aves \s,0/ 6) eis) «6) eles ciel eis 6 ote to: here eiee rele aeinam 
17. Observances of Bolivar's Death.........-..-Colombia 
17. 56th Anniversary of Wright Brothers Flight 
Kill Devil Hills, N. Care 
18-19. Invitational Basketball Tourney..Lexington, Ky. 
20-24. Water-skiing Championship...Monte Carlo, Monaco 
22. Festival of. Winter Solstice.......«.«.....oingapore 
23-Jan. 1. Annual Pageant of Peace....Washington, D.C. 
24. "Noche Buena" (Christmas Eve Fiestas).....All Cuba 
25-26. Championship Dog Show..........-Dublin, Ireland 
25-Jan. 10. Christmas, Carnival....Rotorua, New Zealand 
26. Boxing Days... ccsccceweccceccsseeevAll NOW soem 
26. Firemen's Ball........Parksville, British Columbim@ 
26-27. Horse Racing.....escececcceeeesDUblin, lpeieme 
27. International Skiing Competition (Jumping) 
Megeve, France 
28. Innocents’) Day <.)5 2 s1s.0 « oc « ofc cow elcin sie) olere Lio ee 
28. Highland Dancing Championships......Blenheim, N.Z.s 
29-50. All American Basketball..........Qwensboro, Ky. 
29-30. Carolinas Carrousel Basketball Tourney 
Charlotte, N.C. 
30-Jan. 9. National Boat Show..........London, England 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 4 
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This Magnificent 
400-DAY 
ANNIVERSARY 


CLOCK 


to Introduce You to 


the Pleasures of Membership in 


TRANS-WORLD 
SHOPPERS 


To introduce you to the joys and 
savings of shopping abroad, we 
will send you direct from one of 
Europe’s leading clock centers, 
this magnificent 400-Day Anni- 
versary Clock, a verified $50 re- 
ail value, for only $10! Standing 814 inches 
all and crafted of the finest brushed brass, 
his handsome and amazingly accurate 
ime-piece is made with etched clear- 
iew panels for perfect observation of 
he marvelous brass mechanism at 
vork, Your Anniversary Clock is the 
ealization of a centuries-old dream— 
f a clock that would run for months 
vithout winding, yet keep accurate time. 
(our own jeweler must appraise it at five 
imes your small cost—or we will refund the 
lifference! : 


Beautiful Gifts From Foreign Lands 
Worth up to $10 Each—For Only $2.50! 


Imagine sight-seeing in foreign lands, 
icking up rare bargains from abroad, all 
vithout: leaving home! Each month this 
vorld-wide shopping club makes available 
o members as many as 60 selections from 
0 countries. As a member of Trans-World 
shoppers you'll browse among the workshops 


TRANS-WORLD SHOPPERS 
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Guaranteed to Appraise at Five Times Your 
Low Cost —or We Refund the Difference! 


8¥2" High 


of the Old World and explore the bazaars of 
the mysterious East. You'll travel off the 
beaten path in remote lands to find thrilling 
treasures—selections that, if available at all 
in the U.S., would sell for as much as three 
to four times the price you pay as a member. 
You will receive marvelous examples of na- 
tive craftsmanship in many kinds of precious 


and exciting materials—selections you 
will be proud to use, wear or display in 
your home. Above all, they will represent 
values that simply cannot be duplicated! 
The secret, of course, is that foreign na- 
tions need U.S. dollars and offer the Club 
unheard-of values in exchange. Your pur- 


chases help to improve world conditions, 
and reward you with truly extraordinary 
“buys”. 


Join Today By Mailing The Coupon 


Unbelievable as it may seem, you pay only 
$2.50 a month for each valuable selection. 
Each month you will receive a selection sent 
direct to your home from a dif- 
ferent foreign country—togeth- 
er with a colorful illustrated 
brochure telling you the fasci- 
nating story of your gift, its ° 
country of origin, and the peo- 


510 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


ple who made it. Every Club selection is 
guaranteed to be worth up to four times your 
low member’s price. And if you are not 
absolutely thrilled and delighted with your 
fine imported clock you can return it at once 
for a full and immediate refund. So don’t 
delay. Mail the coupon with just $10, now 
while this magnificent $50 clock is being 
offered at this amazing low bargain price 
for joining. 


| TRANS-WORLD SHOPPERS, Dept. 105 | 

| 910 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. | 

| Please enroll me as a member of TRANS-WORLD { 

| SHOPPERS and send me the imported 400-Day An- | 
niversary Clock for which I enclose only $10. I agree 

| to purchase 12 club selections during the next year, | 
to be billed at the Club membership price of $2.50 

| each. All selections will be sent direct from the | 
country in which they were made, postpaid and duty 

| free. Furthermore, if I am not delighted with the | 

| Clock I may return it within 10 days for full and | 
prompt refund and my Club membership will be can- 

| celled, On my Clock only the postman will collect | 
a duty fee of approximately $2.40 on delivery, which 

| cannot be prepaid, All other Club selections will | 
arrive postpaid and duty free. 

| Please send me the following types of selections: | 

| [1 Men’s [] Women’s (] Mixed | 

Palate eerie evetehezascsntinct sich ceneanee eee l 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


.Do you have any English-language 


newspapers (magazines) ? 


. Where is the nearest bookstore? 
. Where may I purchase some aspirin? 


. Is there a concert (opera, ballet) in 


town tonight? 


. What theatre entertainment would 


you recommend? 


. Could you help me? I am lost. 
. How do I get to this address? 


. How long does it take to go there by 


bus (train, streetcar) ? 


. Is it easy to walk there from here? 


How do you pronounce this word? 


.In America I live in—. It is near—, 


We have several political parties in 
America and I am a Republican 
(Democrat). 


Of course Americans want peace— 
just as you do. 


What is the specialty of this restau- 
rant? 


Is there a tour of this building avail- 
able? 


May I introduce my wife (hus- 
band) ? 


Would you care to join me (us) ? 


May I (we) see you again? 


19.This is my (our) first (second) visit 


20. 


here. 


I have read about this place in Travel 
magazine. 


JOSE HUERTAS-JOURDA 
AND JOHN RABE-STEELE 


EAK UP! 


i 


2 


on 


a] 


loc) 


19. 


20. 


. Pourriez-vous 


PART NINE- 


FRENCH 


Avez-vous des journaux anglais? 


. Ou est la librairie la plus proche? 
. Ou peut-on acheter de l’aspirine? 


.Y a-t-il un concert (opéra, ballet) 


en ville ce soir? 


. Quelle piéce de théatre recomman- 


deriez-vous? 
maider? Je suis 
perdu. 


.Comment va-t-on a cette adresse? 


.Combien de temps faut-il pour y 


aller en autobus (avec le train, le 
tram) ? 


. Est-il facile d’y aller a pied d’ici? 
. Comment prononcez-vous ce mot? 


. En Amérique j’habite—. C’est prés 


de—. 


. Nous avons plusieurs partis politi- 


ques en Amérique et je suis républi- 
cain (démocrat). 


. Naturellement, les Américains veu- 


lent la paix! Tout comme vous! 


. Quelle est la spécialité de ce restau- 


rant? 


. Y a-t-il un tour guidé de cet edifice? 


. Permettez-moi de vous présenter ma 


femme (mon mari) .. . 


. Voulez-vous venir avec moi (nous) ? 


. Pourrai-je (pourrons-nous) vous re- 


voir? 

C’est ma (notre) premiére (deux- 
ieme) visite ici. 

J’ai entendu parler de cet endroit 
dans TRAVEL magazine. 


_ 


9. 


PRONUNCIATION | 
.Ah-VAY VOO BAY JOORNOH 
Zan-GLAY. | 
.OO AY LAH LEE-BRAY-REE LAH 
PLE PROSH. | 
.O0O PUH TAWN ASH-TAY DLAH- } 
speer-een. 4 


.ee-AH-TEEL ung cawn-SAYR (oh- } 


. KAIL pee-AYSS duh tay-AHtrr ruh- | 
. Poo-ree-ay-VOO may-day juh-se-EE 
-cohm-MAN vah-TAWN ah set al 


.Cawn-bee-UN duh TAN foh-TEEL 


. NOO 


. say mah 


PAIR-AH, BAH-LAY) an VEEL 
suh SOO-AHR. 


cohm-man-duh-ree-ay-VOO. 
pair-DE. 

DRESS. 

POOR EE AH-LAY AN otto-BESS. 


1 


Ay-TEEL fah-CEEL dee AH- LAY | . 
ah pee-AY DEE-CEE, 


.Cohm-MAN pro-nawn-say-VOO oul 


MOH. 


i. 


. An Ah-may-REEK jah- DEET-SAY 


PRAY DUH. 

zah-VAWN _ ple-zee- UHRR 
parr-TEE pob-lee-TEEK zan nah- 
may-REEK ay juh se-EE ray-pe-blee- 
CAIN (day-moh-CRATT). 


.nah-te-ray-ImAN lay zah-may-reek- 


CAIN VUHL LAH PAY too cohm — 
Voo. 


.KAIL AY lah spay-see-ah-lee-TAY 


duh suh ray-stoh-RAN. 


. Ee-ah-TEEL un toor glee-DAY duh 


set ay-dee-FEESS. 


. Pair-may-Tay-mooAH duh voo pray-. 


zan-TAY mah FAMM (mawn mah- 
REE). 


. Voo-lay-VOO yneer ah-VAIK moo- 


H (NOO). 


.poor-RAYJ (poor-rawn-NOO) voo 


RVOOAHRR. 


(nohtrr) pruh-mee-AIR 
(duh-zee-AIM) vee-ZEET ee-SEE. 


. jay an-tan-DE parr-LAY duh set an- 


drooAH dan TRAVEL mah-gah-ZEEN. 
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Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort you can take a never-to- 
be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to 
jeither New York or California. Or to the West Indies or along the St. 
Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere 
‘are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and 
plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


THAT TRAVEL 


TOP SAYING |: i 28% 


Freighters are the secret of low cost travel 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a ’round the world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, South America; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New 
Orleans. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
“Travel Routes Around the World.” This is the book that names the 
lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes ac- 
commodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world 
Swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say ‘‘To learn how to 
travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around 
the World’.” 

Jt’s yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 1960 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South 
Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to See the 
World at Low Cost plus pages & pages of maps. 

| A big $1 worth especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


ae 
| HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


» There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an air- 
line, in overseas branches of American firms, and foreign firms over- 
seas—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new 
book How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. 
_ You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), 
in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction 
companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN 
organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost sure way 
for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel 
opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabu- 
lous travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 
| “Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the worid 
today?’’ Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. 
And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ‘‘The answer is still a very 
definite Yes!” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 
Price—just $1.50. Use coupon to order. 
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WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 


. « - at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low-cost Florida 
retirement and yacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, 
California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the 
crowds have not yet discovered. 

- Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm and 
sunny as Miami Beach’s, yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island that 
looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to get 
there!). Or those many other, low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all over the 
United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry usually overlook (so costs 
are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing or 
retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far-off coun- 
tries yet-every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

* France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely sur- 
rounded by Canadian territory ... or a village more Scottish than Scotland 
. .. or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where no one ever 
heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 
e Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people ; . . (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
‘ou out). : 
. That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord 
dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered by 
millionaires who had all the world to roam in . . . and now their hideaways are 
open to anyone who knows where find them. 
_ You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of 
art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had enough 
of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at some 
of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. They’re 
all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also read 
about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 
_ Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to free- 
dom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. About 
100.000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 
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HOW TO GET BY IN MEXICO 


Listen for less than an hour 


—do it a dozen times or so— 
and then speak the 700 words that lift you 
over the language barrier in Mexico, 
Spain, Cuba, and most of South America 


Announcing Harian’s new 12-inch long playing record 


THE 700 WORDS YOU NEED MOST IN SPANISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
with 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder 


These are the words to help you at the hotel, when shopping on the 
train etc. Whether you want to ask the price, say “Thanks,” com- 
ment on the weather, send away your laundry, or make yourself un- 
derstood as you wander around, Harian’s 33 R.P.M. long playing 
record really helps you get what you want. 

Psychologists say that if you listen to foreign words a dozen times 
or so, you've learned them “for keeps.” So this is the fast, easy way 
to learn the important words you need to get by in any Spanish- 
speaking country. 

When you listen to this record, you hear the words in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish. You know what the words mean, you recognize 
them when you hear them, and you know how to pronounce them. 
The accompanying 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder famil- 
jarizes you with these words still more. You recognize them when 
you see them in print, you know what they mean, and because this 
word reminder is so convenient to carry, you'll take it wherever 
you go to refresh your memory and always know what to say and 
how to say it. 

A 12-inch record gives you almost twice as many words as would 
a 10-inch record. If you know what 10-inch language records sell 
for, you'd think $5.95 a reasonable price for Harian’s 12-inch record 
and word reminder. But Harian’s “The 700 Words You Need Most 
in Sranish Speaking Countries” plus the word reminder costs only 
$2.95. 

When $2.95 can make such a great difference in how you enjoy 
your trip. in Spanish Speaking Countries, it’s not worth while trying 
to get-along without this record and word reminder. So send for 
yours today. 


HOW TO GET BY IN FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY 


Three similar 12-inch 33 R.P.M. long-playing records, each with 
32-page vest-pocket word reminder : 
The 700 Words you need most in France. 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 
The 700 Words you need most in Germany. 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 
The 700 Words you need most in Italy. 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 


SPECIAL OFFER: all 4 records (plus word reminders) -for $10 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
3 Duke Street 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ ... (cash, check, or money order). Please send_me 
the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


How to get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 


Off-the-Beaten Path—America’s own bargain Paradises. $2. 


Travel Routes Around the World—the traveler's directory of passen- 
ger-carrying freighters. $1. 


(7 SPECIAL OFFER: All 3 books for $3.50 
RECORDS PLUS WORD REMINDERS 


The 700 words you need most in Spanish-speaking Countries (Mexico, 
Cuba, Spain, and most of South America). $2.95. 


The 700 words you need most in France. $2.95. 


The 700 words you need most in Germany. $2.95. 


fe el 


The 700 words you need most in Italy. $2.95. 
0) SPECIAL OFFER: All 4 records above (plus word reminders) 


for $10. 
SPECIAL OFFER: All books, records and word reminders above 
for $12.95. 
Ce (ghee IIE Copia aa geet hs Sire RE: Corr CRS err eO RG EER eS REL EEEC! CCR rier p 
PME LS Sl aS RE A hash I, Soo mene ar cp NC CRD Me CREPE UPPER ESET ere ' 
t 
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TRAVEL. 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for November 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
TrAvet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TrAveL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
Payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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1 $25.00 


SPECKLED 


Street scene in Salzburg, 
Austria, was filmed by 
Jan Baldwin of Sarasota, 
Fla., with Rolleicord 
equipped with 75 mm 
lens opening for 1/50th 


second to f:5.6. 


2 815.00 


SPINNING 


Twirling pattern of 
amusement rides at 
western Washington 
fair was time-exposed 
for 3 seconds at f:5.6 
by Bert Rohr of Seattle 
using Rolleiflex. 


3 $10.00 


SPANNED 


Golden Gate Bridge 
framed in ship's rigging 
was shot by G_ van 
Deurs of Belvedere, 
Calif., with Leica open- 
ing to f:16 for 1/1000 
second on Super Hypan 
film, unfiltered. 
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READER’S CHOICE 
BY GLADYS 0. MURRAY 


EGARDLESS OF the season, if you are traveling in 
ik Southern California, do not fail to visit the Idyll- 
wild mountain resorts. From either San Diego 
or Los Angeles, the trip takes little more than a couple 
of hours in driving time as three main highways skirt 
around the San Jacinto mountains in which Idyllwild 
is located at an altitude of nearly one mile. You may 
take Highway 99 to the small town of Banning. At the 
main intersection, well-defined signs direct you to the 
Mountain resorts. As you gradually twist and turn 
above the town,- you will marvel at the checkerboard 
appearance as green alfalfa fields mingle with indus- 
trial sites below you. 

At first, you may be skeptical of ever reaching timber- 
land. While the first several miles afford attractive views 
of the valley below, the hills are still covered with sage, 
manzanita, and other plants typical of the desert. Then, 
suddenly, you run into stately pines and live oaks. On 
the left, a lake sparkles in the filtering sunlight. You 
could stop and indulge yourself with either fishing or 
swimming, but save it, for you can do either one when 
you arrive up above. 
| ‘Take note of the many public camps along the ascent. 
ie you are the camping type, you'll more than likely 
‘want to spend an entire vacation in this mountain 


| 


playground. 


_ After 25 miles, you arrive at picturesque Idyllwild 


| 


Village. Rustic Idyllwild Inn sits at the end of the main 


‘street. One of the largest totem poles known guards the 
inn. There may be an art exhibit at the inn’s high- 
\ceilinged main room with its huge fireplace. Those who 
are interested in the arts should drive about two miles 
‘from the inn to the Idyllwild Arts Foundation. 

Behind the Inn towers majestic Tahquitz Peak. For 
the brave, a five-mile hiking trail leads up to more than 
an 8,000-foot elevation, where a fire spotter is stationed 
at a lookout tower. Here you can view the Desert’s 
Salton Sea, 240 feet below sea level. 

Whether for fishing in Strawberry Creek or swim- 
ming in the village Plunge, horseback riding or just 
plain scenery gazing, you should pause and idle awhile 
at Idyllwild. @— 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERs and members 
of the National Travel Club about your favorite place, 
type out, double-spaced, some 400-500 words and send it 
to Reader's Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 in apprecia- 
tion to the subscribers whose material is used. 
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Exquisite Silver Plated 
ICE BUCKET 


Unbelievable value at 


$12.95 


plus tax. 


Limited Quantity. 


Fully insulated with PYREX 
LINER 

2 Quart capacity 

Swing Handle 

13” overall height 


In keeping with the finest 
home! 


BAMBOO-WARE ...A JAD Import with exceptional 
value. 

The Latest Edition to unusual table settings and novel 
cutlery. 

@ B1é Serv- | 
ice for Four 
16 Pieces 
$12.95 


Tax Free 


@ B24 Serv- | 
ice for Six 
24 Pieces 
$17.95 


Tax Free 


e Bé600 6- 
Piece Steak | 
Knife Set 
Serrated, 
Blades 
$5.95 

Tax Free | hia : EE SONI, 
BAMBOO-WARE blades are of forged stainless 
steel of excellent quality and are securely fixed into 
the handles. Spoon bowls are graded—forks have 
tapered and polished tines. 

The bamboo handles are made from the root 
of the bamboo cane which has longer durability, 
greater wear-resistance — resisting peeling or 
breaking. Specially treated to withstand normal 
washing, household and kitchen use. 


DECORATIVE ... PRACTICAL... MODERN... 


LUGGAGE, INC. 
NEW YORK’S LARGEST LUGGAGE ANnp GIFT SHOP 
58 WEST 57TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed, Please find $ 


SILVER PLATED ICE BUCKET @ $12.95 each 
; plus 10% Federal Tax. 
______ BAMBOO-WARE STAINLESS STEEL CUTLERY, Tax Free 
——___B16 Service for four @ 12.95 each 
—____B24 Service for six @ 17.95 each 


for: 


———B600 6-piece steak knife set @ 5.95 each 
NAME: 
STREET: 


CITY: ZONE STATE 


NOTE: NO COD. Add 10% Federal Tax and 3% City Tax where applicable. Plus 
50¢ Shipping Costs. If you are not absolutely delighted with these items, you may 
return them for immediate, full refund. 


Beatniks Now Eggmass? 

Jet-happy, jest-happy friend 
whisks in from London to tell me 
about the Eggmass in Britain, dis- 
tinguished by earnest youths wear- 
ing long hair, beards, heavy specta- 
cles, and their shirts outside their 
trousers; with women who speak six 
foreign languages and have legs like 
tree-trunks; all of them making a 
habit of popping up on television, 
asking searching, keen, intellectual 
baffling questions. “Eggheads all,” 
say the local reporters, “constituting 
an Egemass.”’ 


This Is A Pretty Pass 


If you travel on that Eurailpass— 
costs $125, gives you first-class hop 
and jump over thirteen countries 
for two months if you buy it in the 
United States—you get a perpetual- 
motion complex. You have to move 
along all the time to feel that you 
are getting your money’s worth. 
You rumble into Salzburg, love 
Salzburg, but can’t linger because 
your way is paid to Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, Rotterdam, 
and how can you see them all in two 
months if you stop anywhere? Good- 
bye Nice, hello Naples! Goodbye 
Rome, hello Florence, Venice, and 
so it goes. You gotta keep rollin’ or 
your subconscious bothers you. 


Modern Highwayman 

As you hit the trail for the warm- 
weather spots about now, look out 
for that hi-jacker, the Highway 
Chef, who may hold you up and 
choke you with boiling oil, some- 
times known as Golden Fried Mad- 
ness. In some places they toss a 
beautiful steak in a vat of fat and 
watch it disintegrate with glee. I 
was once asked behind the scenes 
into a proud kitchen where three 
distinguished chefs in high hats 
stood at three sacrificial vessels, 
dropping in steaks with three spe- 
cially made forks. “Why three?” I 
inquired as I shudderingly watched 
the desecration of the great art of 
charcoal broiling. The proprietor 
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was surprised at my ignorance. 
“Rare, medium and well done,” he 
explained. 


The Thrill Of Japan 


They tell me that Japan is being 
scouted by a Major League baseball 
club, expensively and extensively. 
There’s a nice job. I would like to 
go off to the land of Visiting Night- 
ingales and Singing Flowers and 
pick up a couple of slant-eyed Babe 
Ruths. Somebody wants me to go to 
Korea. “Near Kyangju,” they write 
exultantly, “there is a good hotel 
with paths behind it leading up 
mountains to ancient holy caves, 
and old temples, palace sites, burial 
grounds and museums.” The heck 
with that! Are there any good hit- 
ters in Korea? 


Flying Carpet Bags 

A great professor and famous psy- 
chiatrist had to make a four-day trip 
to Israel. He went to a travel agency 
where, with his pretty, intelligent, 
intellectual young wife, he pored 
over an airplane seat diagram in the 
office, and selected a place which, 
after much anxious discussion, ap- 
peared to himself and his wife to be 
the best seat in the contraption. On 
the day of his departure his wife 
took leave of him with tears, but 


‘before she could wipe her eyes she 


saw him descending from the plane. 
There was no such seat on board as 
the one they had picked with ‘such 
care. The rest of the seats were oc- 
cupied, and he could not go. As he 
watched the giant bird lift itself in- 
to the fleecy, he realized that all 
three of his bags were aboard. A few 
minutes later he was in another 
plane headed for Rome, and arrived 
there a few minutes after the one 
on which he had been scheduled to 
go. When he inquired for his bag- 
gage he was told that the bags had 
gone on to Egypt, but that in a few 
days they would be located. This 
proved to be true. When he arrived 
in New York four days later, they 
were there, waiting for him. They 


had been to a number of interesting 
places, while he had been left with- 
out pajamas, bathrobe,  electri¢ 
shaver, and other things for his en- 
tire trip. i 


k 


We Are Seven 


The wife of an old friend of mine 
tells me she never knows what to 
expect as a house guest in her 
Switzerland home in Geneva. One 
morning she came home from mar- 
keting to find her two terrified Scan- 
dinavian maids wringing their 
Danish hands and exclaiming in im- 
perfect German: “Madame, the 
laundry is full of little Japs, blowing 
up balloons!” The lady investigated 
and found a tall American, a friend 
who had been expected to stay with 
them on his return from Thailand. 

“Your husband told us to come 
up here and do some washing up,” 
he exclaimed, indicating the busy 
washing machine. 

He introduced his new wife, a 
beautiful Siamese woman who had 
three children and a brother who 
was going to law school in Geneva. 
They also had a Siamese servant 
who was inflating big rubber beds 
for the children to nap on after 
their meal, which he was cooking, 
of unsalted rice. 

“Of course you must stay,” /said 
their hostess with unfeigned cor- 
diality, “you won't be a bit of 
trouble.” And the curious thing was 
that they weren't. The three little 
Siamese slept in the same room with 
her children in their rubber beds, 
fed and cared for by the servant. 
Man and wife had the guest room, 
and brother slept on a couch in the 
library. 

“We were sorry to see them go,” 
said my friend. @ 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


20-22, 24-25: Israel Government Tourist Of- 
fice. 26: Florida Development Commission. 
29-33: Authors. 34-37: Author. 44: Gimbel's, 
Philadelphia. 45: Oregon State Highway 
Commission. 48-51: French Government Tour- 
ist Office. 58: Redwood Empire Association. 
65: Protect-O-Matic Corp., Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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_JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


150 FT. SCHOONER 


10 DAYS OF ADVENTURE 
150. 


CAPT. MIKE BURKE, P.O. BOX 1051T 
, MIAMI BEACH 39, FLA., FR 1-0893 


sails from Bimini to Berry Is- 
land, Nassau, Andros, Havana. 


EUROPE—OBERAMMERGAU 


Scandinavia and Europe. Leaving 
June 14 and June 28—Free folder | | 


1. Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 
Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily 

2. Conducted European Tours from N.Y. 

3. Conducted Tour Folders, U. S. A. 

4. Also personal itineraries U.S.A. Lv. any day 

5. South America 1); Caribbean Islands (1); Mexico 

6. Independent Tours of Pacific Area— 
Hawaii 0; Japan 0; Australia 0; 
Pacific Circle (Incl. Hawaii-Australia-Japan) 1; 
Around the World (1. 

7. Experts in Arranging Special Interest Tours 
For Small Private Parties 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY... 


Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 27.0 (0 Most: 


Boston 16, Mass. 


TRAVEL » FRUGHTER 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook gives: complete 
information about hundreds of lower-cost trips and cruises 
on passenger-carrying freighters from U.S. and Canada to 
all parts of the world. New 1959-60, 14th ed., shows 
services from Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts and Great 
Lakes to nearly 300 fascinating ports in Europe, West 
Indies, So. America, Orient, Round-the-World, etc, Exotic 
itineraries from few days to several months duration. Full 
information on each Line’s ships and accommodations, 
where they go, time in transit, frequency of service, fares, 
addresses of Lines, ete. 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook js indisnens- 
able for travel planning, often saves up to half in travel 
costs. Used and recommended by Steamship Lines, Travel 
Agents and world travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully 
illus. Price $2.50 postpaid, For your copy, mail check or 
M.O. today to: 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept 12 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


ja 
O 
Oo 
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EUROPE BOUND? « 


Here’s a book filled with advice on 
all thorny problems besetting 
innocents abroad. EUROPE ® 
IN A SUITCASE thinks of ® 
everything,, makes preparing 

for your trip easy as (Clits 


MANHASSET, NEW YORK @ 
©0000 08888OOC8C8 


e Send today for this fact-packed s 
e book, let it guide you step by 
* step, frie ny leave home! e 
ourt evise: 

e E Edition ........... $100.00. © 
e MRS. MURIEL W. SCUDDER @ 
e 241 ABBEY ROAD e 
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By Air: If your eye was caught by 


TRAVEL’s cover illustration this 
month, you'll want to hurry on 
over to Page 20 and read all about 
exciting, eternal Israel. Then back- 
track quickly to this page or you 
may never learn that BOAC, with 
Voyager Tours, is offering the first 
conducted group tour of the Holy 
Land with a guaranteed daily de- 
parture. These fourteen-day festive 
outings cost $1,039 for each of two 
persons, flit away from New York 
City to London aboard a jet-prop 
Britannia, then on to Tel Aviv by 
jet-prop Viscount after two days of 
London sightseeing. In Israel you 
will see Tel Aviv, Jaffa, Holon, 
Ramat Gan, Jerusalem, Beersheba, 
Ashkelon, Haifa, Tiberias, Naza- 
reth and much more. If you have 
enough time, and energy, remain- 
ing, low-cost extensions to a variety 
of European sites are also available. 


By Boat: The Wild West is not only 
dead, alas, but embalmed on TV. 
Nowadays the word is “Go South, 
young man!” That is, go to South 
America, with the Amazon Explor- 
ers on a 1,000-mile journey up that 
mighty river to Manaos by steamer. 
Ensconced in the Hotel Amazonas 
by night, you will be guided during 
the daylight hours on tours by auto 
of a really jungly jungle, and by 
launch and canoe will explore the 
big river itself and the subsidiary 
Rio Negro. You will be advised not 
to dibble your fingers in the water— 
unless you desire to donate a digit 
to the piranhas. You will see a black 
magic ceremony, go on a night 
crocodile hunt, return to Belem by 
air (you can go up-river by air too, 
if you prefer), stopover for two 
days at Ciudad Trujillo or Port of 
Spain, spend eighteen days New 
York-New York and pay $998 all- 
inclusive for the whole junket. 

Foy added details, write TRAVEL. 


NOW LEARN FRENCH 


© SPANISH © RUSSIAN ® GERMAN 
© ITALIAN ® HEBREW 


FROM THE #1 BEST-SELLER 
LANGUAGE COURSE §;, $995 


Here’s the only language record course to 
get! Taught over one-half million to speak a 
foreign language! No wonder! Based on U. S. 
Army teaching method, this course provides 
the best method of language instruction — 
Beginners actually nold conversations in just 
7 days! Learning is fun, too! No rules, schools, 
or dull drills — simply play a record and listen 
to expert ‘‘native’ instructors! Complete 
course consists of 4 unbreakable, long-playing 
3314 records,. Conversation Manual which re- 
peats each recorded lesson in print, Common 
Usage Dictionary with over 16,000 entries — all 
for only $9.95! Send no money now. Try it for 
7 days at our risk! 

oe eS 

Living Language Institute, Dept. TR-11 
| 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Rush me LIVING LANGUAGE COURSE checked 
below for FREE 7-day examination. If not satis- 
fied I may return within 7 days and owe nothing. 
Otherwise I will send only $9.95 plus a few cents 
postage as full payment. 


oO Sp. O Fr. O Russ. O Germ. gg Ital. O Heb. ] 


PSSA ae CDEC COOMEOR Mee PSE cts. fF ] 
PA GSSylararseevelniaintniays)oiel«/stctelstveele ctnva\wlatst ost 
(16 Jha opertnack Honopee Zone... | 


SAVE! Check here and enclose $9.95 with cou- ] 
| pon to receive postpaid. Same 7-day examina- 
pacicn) privilege with full refund guaranteed. 


There’s More For YOU When 
You Choose An AIR TOUR 


via Canadian Pacific 


See more, do more, enjoy everything more. Go 
Canadian Pacific. World-renowned travel ex- 
perience, hospitality, at your service ashore or 
aloft. Choose a selected air-land tour: 


ORIENT — (from West Coast) “Empress”, 22 days, 
personally conducted, all-incl., de luxe ground arrangements, 
JAPAN, HONG KONG (Macao by steamer) THAI- 
LAND (return via Manila, Hawaii optional) from $2,000. 
“Princess”, 17 days, JAPAN (Tokyo, Hakone, Nikko, 
Chuzenji) HONG KONG, KOWLOON, Incl., from $1259. 


SOUTH AMERICA — “Magic Triangle’, 17 days. 
RIO DE JANIERO, MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES, 
SANTIAGO, LIMA, MEXICO. Inclusive. As low as: 
from New York, $879, from Los Angeles, $928. 


EUROPE — 17 days, PORTUGAL, SPAIN, FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, HOLLAND, ENGLAND. Inclusive. As low 
as: from New York, $700, from West Coast cities, $908. 


Ask your Travel Agent or mail coupon 
to nearest Canadian Pacific address, 
for information. 


TOUR DIRECTOR, Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
500 Little Bldg., 80 Boyleston, Boston 
39 South La Salle St. Chicago 
530 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I would like full information and illustrated folder on 
Canadian Pacific Air Tour checked: 
0) Princess Orient 
(1) Europe 


0 South America 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


rt Last New York will have a 
A theatre named for Eugene 
O’Neill, thanks to the wis- 

dom of Lester Osterman who recent- 
ly bought the Coronet on W. 49th 
and will bring out the new signs 
with the opening Nov. 26 of A Loss 
of Roses. It’s a pity as nice a name as 
Coronet is quashed, though, while 
theatres hang on to such uninspired 
cognomens as 54th St. but it’s worth 
the sacrifice to see O'Neill in lights 
permanently . . . National Horse 
Show, with trick riding and Royal 
Canadian Mounties in precision 
drills, sprints through Madison Sq. 
Garden Nov. 3-10... It’s occurred to 
us, somewhat sadly, that if this town 
were now under occupation by a 
foreign power, in the name of Re- 
sistance those teenage hoodlums 
would be heroes . . . For the snow 
set, Noy. 14-22 is when to ski-dawdle 
around the Coliseum: for the Na- 
tional Winter Sports Show ... Right 


[___ Hemily Plant 
No Charge For Children of School Age 


NEW YORK’S FAMOUS 


More For Less 


FAMILY PLAN 


Two Rooms-Two Baths-Two TV's 
One Price! 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


Hotel 
PARAMOUNT 


46th Street Just West of Broadway 


Singles and Doubles 
Also Available 


See Your Travel Agent or 
Write Direct to Family Dept. 


Garage at Door 
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through Jan 3, 1960, the Museum of 
the City of N. Y. is holding an exhi- 
bition of paintings by Ludwig 
Bemelmans, ‘“Bemelmans’ New 
York,” which will tour the U.S. 
next... Triple time at Carnegie 
Hall: Artur Rubinstein Nov. 27, 
Jan, 15, Febob:, .:. Ground's been 
broken and work’s underway in the 
Bronx on $65,000,000, 205-acre 
Freedomland, U.S.A., sort of an 
Eastern Disneyland . . . Shy Billy 
Rose, having purchased the Na- 
tional Theatre on W. 4lst, is re- 
naming the place Billy Rose The- 
atre. George Gershwin, of course, 
whose tunes can still pack a house, 
is again bypassed, along with other 
talented greats ... Got garden space 


for a Japanese teahouse? Miya Co., ° 


373 Park Ave. So., has them, hand- 
crafted from Nippon and ten feet 
by ten feet up, for $2,250, including 
authentic fittings such as tatami 
floors ... Motoring back to Manhat- 
tan recently we halted at Ernest’s 
Casserole on N. J. Route 46, ordered 
a drink, then the menu, discovered 
the line: “Dinner without bar serv- 
ice—50 cents extra,” departed on 
principle against this insidious un- 
dercover charge Chic Henri 
Bendel has created a Street of Shops 
for specialty stalls with bags, gloves, 
perfume, etc., and those etc. are es- 
pecially lovely . . . Comedy Work- 
shop, 225 W. 46th St., where pro- 
fessional gagsters gather Wed., 
Thurs. and Fri. nights from eight 
to ten, lets visitors in on the laughs 
for $1.50, but George Q. Lewis, 
Executive Dir. of the National Assn. 
of Gagwriters, assures us that 
TRAVEL readers can catch the talent 
tryouts and other funnies just by 
presenting this issue of the maga- 


INBAL IN BRIGHT BILL 


Eye-catching Inbal, Dance Theatre of Israel, 
slated for appearances in 23 U.S., Canadian 
cities, opens at New York City Center Nov. 
24 on two-week time-table, troupe of 30 pre- 
senting such native numbers as spirited Shep- 
herd Dance shown in photo above. 


zine—so that’s almost a third of your 
subscription fee saved right there, 
and no joke... On Oct. 25, North- 
east Airlines will start having its hot _ 
meals for Florida flights catered by 
Lindy’s—minus the _ traditional 
snarls of the waiters there, we hope 
... Annual Costume Skating Party 
at the Rockefeller rink is Nov. 24 
this year .. . Oct. 26, adaptation of 
U.S.A. by John Dos Passos opens at 
the Martinique ... We may soon see 
anonymous but grinning faces in 
the local gazettes—cameras are fo- 
cused on a few fire boxes to catch 
false alarmists. @ 


POLES POLISH PACES 


For first time in America, Polish State Folk 
Ballet, known at home as Slask, arrives at N.Y. 
City Center for Nov. 3-22 stand with 100 
dancers, singers, symphony orchestra sweep- 
ing through lively paces of Cracow region, 
Carpathian highlands, other areas, all in col- 
orful costumes. 
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BROADWAY BILLINGS 


A MAJORITY OF ONE—Barrymore, 243 W. 47th, 
CI 6-0390. Gertrude Berg gets the expected 
laughs with Sir Cedric Hardwicke in this come- 

_ dy that makes kabuki kosher when eyed by a 

' Brooklyn matron in Japan. 

A RAISIN IN THE SUN—Belasco, 111 W. 44th, 
JU 6-7950. Powerful, emotionally moving play 
about a Negro family’s struggle for a secure 
and dignified life that won the Drama Critics 
1958-59 Award as the best drama. 

_AT THE DROP OF A HAT—Goiden, 252 W. 45th, 
CI 6-6740. After London’s long run, Michael 
Flanders and Donald Swann are convyulsing 
N.Y. with their satiric revue nightly at nine. 

CHERI—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6-6230. Hand- 
some Horst Buchholz bares body and soul as 
the youthfulfilling lover of capable Kim Stan- 
ley, an aging cocotte, in this laugh-lined Col- 
ette plot, adapted by Anita Loos, that showers 
emotional fireworks across stage to its ultimate 


tragedy. 

DESTRY RIDES AGAIN—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, 
CO 5-2412. Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray lead a 
passel of people through their paces in this 
musical roundup of the Wild West with vigor- 
ous choreography by Michael Kidd. 

FLOWER DRUM SONG—St. James, 44th, W. of 
Bway, LA 4-4664. Colorful, commercial, con- 
ventional but tuneful Rodgers & Hammerstein 
hit about San Francisco’s Chinatown. Toothy 
Pat Suzuki swings the songs along with 
Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall. 

'GYPSY—Broadway, 53rd and Bway, CI 7-7992. 
Ethel Merman rocks the rafters again in this 
sleek slice from Gypsy Rose Lee’s mothered- 
into-show-biz life. 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE—National, 208 W. 41st, 
WI 7-5510. Revival of Shaw play with Maurice 
Evans, Sam Levene, Pamela Brown, Diana 

' Wynyard, Diane Ciento. 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—Royale, 45th, W. of 
Bway, CI 5-5760, English ees spoken but 
laughter is heard most of all during this hi- 
larious French import that took the Drama 
Critics Award for 1958-59’s best musical. 

MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 51st W. of 
Bway, PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize- 
winning musical version of Shaw’s Pygmalion 
is in its 4th year, will probably run 10 more 
—and should. Edward Mulhare, Pamela Charles 
are the current leads. 

REDHEAD—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
Not the most tuneful but certainly the funniest 
Bway musical comedy thanks to the inex- 
haustible antics of Gwen Verdon. 


- SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH—Martin Beck, 302 W. 


45th, CI 6-6363. Another report from the sex- 
laden south of Tennessee Williams, with Paul 
Newman as an aging gigolo and Geraldine Page 
as even more aging movie star exposing their 
raw natures in often brilliant portrayals. 

TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Musical version of O’Neill’s Ah, Wil- 
derness!, starring Walter Pidgeon, with book 
by Joseph Stein, score and lyrics by Bob Mer- 
rill, sets by Oliver Smith, choreography’ by 
Oona White. Casting surprise: Jackie Gleason. 

THE FLOWERING CHERRY—Lyceum, 149 W. 
45th, JU 2-3897. Eric Portman, Wendy Hiller 
head this London import about a dream-world- 
ly insurance clerk. 

THE GANG’S ALL HERE—Ambassador, 215 W. 
49th, CO 5-1855. Melvyn Douglas makes an ill- 
read, naive President alarmingly believable as 
he tumbles to corruption by his cronies, Jed by 
E. G. Marshall at his villainous best, in this 
provocative drama of realistic insight. 

THE GIRLS AGAINST THE BOYS—Alvin, 250 
W. 52nd, CI 5-5226. Battle of the sexes in musi- 
cal revue form, with cast including Nancy 
Walker, Bert Lahr. Opens Nov. 2. 

THE GOLDEN FLEECING—Henry Miller, 124 
W. 43rd, BR 9-3970. Comedy by Lorenzo 
Semple, Jr., about, Naval officers in Venice. 


—THE GREAT GOD BROWN—Coronet, 230 W. 


49th, CI 6-8870. Revival of Eugene O’Neill’s 
absorbing play with masks. Closes Noy. 17. 


THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND—Plymouth, 236 


; 


W. 45th, CI 6-9156. Charles Boyer and Clau- 
dette Colbert show how perfect pros can make 
fat fun out of thin farce, 
THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
». 48th, CI 5-6060. Play by William Gibson about 
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childhood tutor of Helen Keller, with Anne 
Bancroft, Patricia Neal. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Majestic, 44th W. of Bway, 
CI 6-0730. Robert Preston prances with in- 
credible freshness each night in this long-run 
romp by Meredith Willson wherein a city 
slicker cons an Iowa town delightfully, Winner 
of Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 

THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY—Music 
Box, 239 W. 45th, CI 6-4636. Cyril Ritchard, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Charlie Ruggles, re- 
turned to B’way, scintillate in this comedy of 
high-toned manners. Closes Nov. 28. 

THE WARM PENINSULA—Helen Hayes, 210 W. 
46th, CI 6-6380. Play by Joe Masteroff about 
mid-West girl on vacation in Miami, with 
Julie Harris, June Havoc, Farley Granger, 

THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG—Broadhurst, 
44th W. of Bway, CI 6-6699. Joshua Logan’s 
idea, based on the novel, of heart-of-gold 
prostitutes in Hong Kong, with France Nuyen 
as the most golden in this theatrical corn 
brightly buttered for undemanding appetites. 
Moves to 54th St. Nov. 9 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—Actor’s Play- 
house, 100 7th Ave. So., OR 5-1036. Ibsen’s 
drama is given fresh treatment in this adapta- 
tion by Arthur Miller. 

LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
99 7th Ave, So., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 
tunes. 

LEND AN EAR—Renata, 144 Bleecker, OR 4- 
3210. A spotty but often bright revival of 
Bway’s 11-year-old revue. 

ONCE UPON A MATTRESS—Phoenix, 189 2nd 
Ave., OR 4-7160. Charming tongue-in-cheek 
musical fairy tale, far from Grimm, based on 
the Princess and the Pea. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre De Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Bertold 
Brecht’s satirization of Beggar’s Opera, as 
adapted by Marc Blitzstein and scored by Kurt 
Weill, has produced off-Bway’s longest-run 
smash—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955—and we 
still say it’s dull. 

THE THREE SISTERS—4th St., 83 E. 4th, AL 
4-7954. Smoothly translated by Stark Young, 
Chekhoy’s chilling tale is sharply portrayed by 
a gifted cast who’ll haunt you for years. 


AMONG NOVEMBER. ENTRIES 


Nov. 4: THE HIGHEST TREE—Longacre, 220 W. 
48th, CI 6-5639. Dore Schary’s play about 2 
vital days in a physicist’s life, with Kenneth 
MacKenna, Diana Douglas, William Prince. 
Theatre Guild production. 

Nov. 5: THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, 
CI 6-5969. Formerly The Dybbuk from Wood- 
haven, this new play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a dybbuk—or 
migrant soul—to be exorcised through mystic 
ritual. Donald Harron has title role, Tyrone 
Guthrie directs. 

Nov. (2: THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt- 
Fontanne, 205 W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Mary Martin 
stars in this play with music by Howard Lind- 
say & Russel Crouse based on life of anti-Nazi 
Trapp family, with Theodore Bikel, Patricia 
Neway, Kurt Kasznar. Score is by Rodgers & 
Hammerstein, sets are by Oliver Smith. 

‘Nov. 19: ONLY IN AMERICA—Cort, 138 W. 48th, 
CI 5-4289. Harry Golden’s best seller adapted 
by Jerome Lawrence & Robert E. Lee, with 
Nehemiah Persoff, Sheppard Strudwick, Josh 
White, Jr., directed by Herman Shumlin. 

Nov. 23: FIORELLO—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, 
OL 6-6699. New York’s ex-Mayor LaGuardia’s 
colorful life, from Congressional election to 
his death, becomes a musical comedy by Jerome 
Weidman & George Abbott, with score by Jerry 
Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick, choreography 
by Peter Gennaro. Among the cast: Tom Bosley, 
Patricia Wilson, Ellen Hanley, Howard DaSilva, 
Mark Dawson, Nathaniel Frey. 

Nov. 26: A LOSS OF ROSES—Eugene O’Neill, 
230 W. 49th, CI 6-8870. Shirley Booth portrays 
a mother concerned over her 19-year-old son’s 
affair with an older woman in this new William 
Inge drama directed by Daniel Mann, slated for 
20th Century-Fox filming. 


MIXED CHOICE 


OPERA—Metropolitau Opera House, 147 W. 49th, 
PE 6-1200. Outstanding, top-name repertory of 
25 productions through Apr. 16. $1.65-$9.35. 
In Italian: Aida, Andrea Chenier, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Don Giovanni, La Forza del Destino, 
Macbeth, Madama _ Butterfly, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Otello, Pagliacci, Simon Boccanegra, 
Tosca, La Traviata, Il Trovatore. In French: 
Carmen, Faust, Manon, Pelleas et Melisande. 
In German: Fidelio, Der Fliegende Hollaender, 
Parsifal, Der Rosenkavalier, Tristan und 


Isolde, Die Walkuree. In English: The Gypsy - 


Baron. 

TRAVEL FILMS—Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd, JU 
2-2424. Nov. 5: Greece-Cyprus-Turkey (Charles 
D. Sharp), Nov. 12: Norway (Hjordis Kittle 
Parker), Nov. 19: Alaska (Julian Gromer), 
at 5:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., $1.50. 

HOCKEY—Madison Sq. Garden, 307 W. 49th, 
CO 5-6800. Rangers vs. Montreal Noy. 1, Boston 
Nov. 11, Detroit Nov. 14, Toronto Noy. 15, 
Detroit Noy. 22, Boston Noy. 25, Chicago Noy. 
29, Toronto Dec. 6. $1.00-$5.00. 

CONCERTS—Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th, CI 
7-1350. N.Y. Philharmonic, Nov. 5, 7, 12, 14, 
19, 21, 26, 28, 29; Vienna Philharmonic Nov. 
17. 8:30 p.m. $2.00-$6.00. 

BEN HUR—Loew’s State, Bway at 45th, JU 
2-5070. MG'M’s zillion-dollar version of this 
classic tale opens Nov. 18 on reserved-seat 
basis. Mats. 2:00 p.m. Wed., Sat., Sun., hols. 
$1.50-$2.75 ; Eves., 8:00 p.m., 7:30 p.m. on 
Sun., $2.50-$3.50. : 


"SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


...complete your trip with.the 
scenes you-didn't get! 


35mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 


7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to 
simplify your selection. Order on approval from 
7,000 35mm slides of 83 countries . . . all as good 
as your own most beautiful originals . . . keep the 
ones you want, return the others! You name the 
spot, we have the slide . . . matchless scenes of con- 
temporary and ancient wonders of the world .. . 
restricted interiors of cathedrals, famed art galleries, 
palaces . . . exotic entertainers, Paris night life. Send 


25¢ today for your copy of the new 72-page, 7th 
Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in living color. 
Remember, Wolfe Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Los Angeles 24, California 


[wanted | MOTEL-RESORT 
“Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 
with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 


ment assistance! Experience unnecessary, Learn 
at home, spare time. 


FREE! “Resort-Mote! Opportunities’ booklet. Write-Dept. T-119 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano,Los Angeles 5 
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ALL && IMPORTED & 


DOLLS.:":. BASKET “@24m 


OR 
PACKING 


What exritement when your favorite girl opens 
this huge package and pulls ovt doll after doll 
— six of them—each one more beautiful than 

the other—lovely unbreakable dolls, 
costumed in native outfits from head to 
toe. Soft natural hair, long braids, 
movable arms and legs. 


Arig 


A new doil about a foot tall to 
play with each day. Comes in a 
huge Mexican basket that has so 
many uses—to carry and store the 
dsils—a lovely clothes or waste- 
poper basket —a decorative acces- 
sory for her room. 


And what a value—all six dolis 
and this handsome basket — all 
for only $5.98. 


SIMPLIFY YOUR 
GIFT PROBLEM — 


sent direct with aift card 
with name ot donor. 
Orders shipped promptly— 
order early to be sure 
ot Christmas delivery. 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TR-11 


‘al 


: 43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. | 
W Please send _-————S_sets of 6 Dolls and Basket JJ 
 @ $5.98 plus 50¢ for packing and shipping, I 
total $_ Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. | 
I Name y 
: Address ; 
R ity Zone__ State 

weed ga ee ee ng 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


NBELIEVABLE but true, famous 

’ | treasure-trover Teddy Tuck- 
er has, with his partners Rob- 

ert and Donald Canton, discovered 
another sunken vessel on the west- 
ern reefs. So far the diving team has 
recovered two full cases of 300-year- 
old artifacts of gold and silver from 
what is believed to be the Spanish 
merchant ship Vigo, wrecked here 
in May, 1637.... By next spring, the 


extensive renovations at the Elbow, 


Beach Surf Club will include 73 ul- 
tra-modern bed-sitting-room suites. 

.. When the Ocean Monarch goes 
in for her yearly refit she will be 
completely air-conditioned, — will 
make only four cruises of twelve to 
twenty days, beginning in late Jan- 
uary, 1960... . One of the most 
popular items on the luncheon 
menu at the Penthouse Club is 
the Bottomless Casserole—as 
many servings as you can eat— 
served with a stein of ice-cold 
beer, crisp rolls and coffee for a 
shallow $2.75. . . . The Federal 
Republic of Germany has estab- 
lished a Consulate in Bermuda... . 
During November, December and 
January, Harmony Hall will be 
closed for extensive renovations, 
and for the erection of two sets of 
cabanas consisting of sixteen units 
each. . . . Nearly all the improve- 
ments to the Shelley Bay Race 
‘Track have been completed. 
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There is now accommodation for 
100 horses, a new starting gate in- 
stalled, parimutuel facilities have 
been doubled, and jockeys will be 
brought in from the United King- 
dom. Grand Opening date is Box- 
ing Day, December 26. . . . So im- 
pressive were the entries in an 
Essay Competition for school teach- 
ers to commemorate Bermuda’s 
350th Anniversary, that the mono- 
graphs on Bermuda History were 
presented to the reference section 
of the Bermuda Library as a per- 
manent record available to the 
public for perusal. . . . Reynolds 
International, Inc., which operates 
aluminum plants around the world, 
has just established administrative 
headquarters in the Bank of Bermu- 
da Building in Hamilton... . The 
popular Bermuda lobster has re- 
turned to the menus of local res- 
taurants, and the demand _ is 
heavier than ever. Tom Moore's 
Tavern is still recognized as the 
“home of the tasty crustacean.” 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the 
King Edward Memorial Hospital 
will hold its annual Christmas 
Fair at Hamilton Hall on Novem- 
ber 19, 20 and 21... . The Queen 
Street division of Gosling Brothers 
has moved to a new store on Front 
Street which is completely air-con- 
ditioned. .. . On all the bookstands 
is a well-written novel, Sea Venture, 
by Francis Willoughby Patton, deal- 
ing with the adventures of a young 
boy and his dog on the historic voy- 
age that ended in the discovery of 
Bermuda. Illustrated, it costs $3.00. 
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By Jean Gyory 
¢ ; PLASHED over their front pages, 


many Belgian newspapers an- 

nounced at the end of August 
a record year for tourism in Bel- 
gium. According to the breakdown, 
British tourists were at the top of 
the list, followed for the first time by 
Germans, then the French, Dutch 
and Americans. .. . Talk is now in 
the air about construction of a big 
hotel on the famous site of the ex- 
palace at Ostend... . The Brussels- 
Ostend highway, called “National 
10 bis” or “European 5,” has now 
been paid for by tolls... . The town 
of Liege has just acquired an ultra- 
modern station, its front entirely 
made of glass. . . . To provide office 
space for the E.E.C. administrative 
services, the Belgian Government 
will erect a large office building in 
the center of Brussels. .. . Outboard 
Marine Belgium S. A. makes Evin- 
rude and Johnson outboard motors 
in its plant located in Bruges. After 
the first eight months of manufac- 
turing, productivity reached 102 per 
cent of that of the parent company 
in Canada... . Horticulturists in the 
Ghent region have been cultivating, 
for several years, important collec- 
tions of azaleas which, as before, will 
be the principal attraction of the 
Floralies Gantoises which will take 
place in the Palais des Fétes of the 
Citadel Park and in the Communal 
Park from April 23 to May 2, 1960. 
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. An Amateur Film Festival will 
take place at Bois-le-Due (Hol- 
land) from May 13 to 15, 1960. 
For details, contact the Secretariat 
of the Syndicat d'Initiative, 3 
Markt, P. O. Box 39, Bois-le- Duc.. 
With the help of the Information 
Center of Braine |’Alleud, a Card1- 
nal Mercier Museum will be opened 
next year. In the birthplace of the 
cardinal, people will be able to see 
some of his personal belongings, 
photos and manuscripts. 
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By Edvard Andersen 


ENMARK’S first food-fair will 
D take place in Aalborg June 
3-12, 1960. This will be one 

of the greatest exhibitions ever seen 
in Denmark. ... Norwegian moun- 
tain hotels will reduce their prices 
all during the month of January. 
. The Scandinavian countries are 
well underway with their prepara- 
tions to receive the great stream of 
American tourists who will travel on 
the coming big jet passenger-planes. 
In the next years several new large- 
scale hotels will be built in Scandi- 
navia. It is, by the way, figured that 
tourists will stay in the various capi- 
tals for shorter periods, but that in 
return there will be large increases 
in their travels to the various dis- 
tricts of the countries. . . . Swedish 
Railways “Midnight Sun Cruis- 
es,”’ special luxury trains which 
run ten-day trips to Lapland and 
other wildly romantic districts in 
Sweden, had a roaring success 
again this summer, and consider- 
able extensions are now being 
prepared for next year. . . . Nor- 
way’s game-hunting schedule: roe 
deer until the day before Christmas 
when they should be allowed peace. 
. In a new and humorous pam- 
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phlet to be handed visitors in Den- 
mark, guests will be oriented about 
Danish views on good manners. Di- 


rect cause for the pamphlet is that — 


thousands of German tourists this 
past summer believed that they 
could bathe naked on the Danish 
beaches without giving the least of- 
fense. . . . Norway’s ski museum, 
the only one of its kind in the 
world, will be extended this win- 
ter. It is housed in the world-famous 
ski-jump take-off at Holmenkollen 
right outside Oslo. . . . The South 
Swedish town of Malmo, 60 minutes 
by ferry from Copenhagen, is be- 
coming a well-known Scandinavian 
theatre town, and in the coming 
winter several of Sweden's best- 
known actors will perform there in 
classical parts. Denmark’s 
many old inns are at present ex- 
periencing a renaissance. The 
inns offer peace, romance and good, 
characteristic Danish food, and the 
Tourist Association will soon bring 
out a small book with a list and de- 
scriptions of those where guests can 
put up for the night... . After suc- 
cessful experiments last winter, 
Sweden’s largest animal park, Furu- 
vik, outside the city of Gaefle, is now 
installing infra-red heating appara- 


tus so the creatures now need not. 


move indoors when winter comes. 


By D.Anne Aultman Evans 
Bre European Airways will 


reduce fares to the Continent 

next summer. . Need to 
know what the weather is some- 
where in the northern hemisphere 
or what it will be in the British Isles? 
Drop by the world’s first free weath- 
r “shop” at Princes House, Kings- 
way, London. Or call TEMple Bar 
4311 any time of day or night... . 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, will be the 
scene of the 42nd Scottish Motor 


Exhibition November 13-21... . 
Oneupmanship on new U.S. small) 
cars-are the tinier Austin Seven and 
Morris Mini-Minor, drawing their 
share of double-takes in traffic... . 
Two workmen who dug up some 
old coins on the grounds of Wym- 
ondham College near Norwich got 
$7,560 for their find, all tax free. 
The ancient Saxon coins were 
bought by the British Museum and 
the Norwich Castle Museum. . . . 
If you’d like to learn mountain- 
climbing in five or twelve days of 
not-so-easy lessons, there’s the 
Ogwen Cottage Mountaineering 
School in the beautiful district of 
Caernarvonshire, Wales. ...Chrys- 
anthemums hold the spotlight at 
late autumn flower shows: in Tor- 
quay, Devon, November 18-19; and 
in Norwich, Norfolk, and Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, November 19-21. ... As 
the flowers fade, heralds of Yuletide 
will be the London Bach Society’s 
Christmas Cantatas sung November 
28 in the Priory Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, London.... 
A Bach Choir will present “Carols 
by Candlelight” in Bath December. 
15-17. . . . Faney foot-tapping is: 
on tap with the Society for Inter- 
national Folk Dancing Festival at 
London’s Royal Albert Hall Dec. 
9, ... For an antiquing expedition 
away from the high-rent districts of 
central London, take the Guildford 
road (A3) south of Cobham and 
Ripley—antique shops line the high- 
way in these villages. For gourmets 
there are several excellent old 
coaching inns in Ripley, especial- 
ly the Talbot (reputedly a favor- 
ite rendezvous of Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton) and the 
Clockhouse. . . . Apparently, Mid- 
westerners are more than ever eager 
to see England, as BOAC is stepping 
up her London-Chicago jet-prop 
Britannia service Oct. 25 to four 
flights weekly from last season’s 
three, some runs via Shannon—and 
its duty-free airport shop—some via 
Glasgow. 
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By Peter Olwyler 


HE WORLD series of fishing fans 
—the International Light Tack- 

le Tournament—starts Nov. 28 

in Acapulco, runs through Dec. 5, 

and begins with two days of free 

fishing. . . . Quintana Roo and 

Belize in British Honduras are now 

hooked together by a modern bus 
line for the first time. .. . Tennessee 

Williams took his first look at Mexi- 

‘co recently, pronounced its street- 
cars desirable and went on to toast 

himself on the beach at Acapulco. 
... New Swiss cook and new man- 

agement at Refugio del Salto in 

Valle de Bravo, and the cook should 

feel right at home—the scenery looks 
Swiss, including waterfall. Excellent 
_food, about $8.50 with meals, single. 
... President Lopez Mateos has 

pledged himself to have the Tor- 
reon-to-San Luis Potosi highway 
finished by a year from now.... 

Tourism has taken a decided slump 

the first half of 1959, with only 

275,000 visitors, compared with 

about 304,000 the previous year. Ho- 

tels are complaining of vacancies— 

yet more ultra-plush hotels are be- 

ing built. Sooner or later some hotel 

man will start aiming at the budget 
and middle-income travelers and 

will make a pile. .. . The new Dawn 

Motors Motel on the Queretaro 

Highway, a couple miles past El 

Toreo bullring, has just been 

inaugurated and is open for 

swank modern business... . You'll 

be able to buy French-made, Mexi- 

can-assembled Simca Aronde cars in 

Mexico now. It’s one of the little 
jobs, with 57 h.p. motor. . . . That 

ol’ Durango-Mazatlan highway 

that’s been so long a-comin’ is now 

permanently open to traffic. It’s the 

final link in the auto route from 


Matamoros, in Mexico’s northeast, | 


sto the Pacific Coast... . In the talk- 
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- contrasting exhibits. 


ing stage is a proposed federally- 
financed direct railroad from 
Mexico City to Tampico. . . . On 
an about-to-begin level is an intra- 
coastal canal hitching up Tampico 
and Matamoros. .. . A five-year pro- 
gram starting is aimed at smashing 
TB in Mexico with the same vigor 
with which malaria is swiftly being 
eradicated. The interesting 
murals by Rivera in the palace once 
occupied by Cortes in Cuernavaca 
were paid for by former Ambassador 
Dwight Morrow. A nice gesture. . . . 
Don’t forget to plan for the Day 
of the Dead, early in Nov.—espe- 
cially impressive and spooky at 
the cemetery on Janitzio Island 
near Patzcuaro. 


By George Bourke 


INTER PHASE of Florida’s 
Quadricentennial _celebra- 
tion shifts from Pensacola to 
Warm Mineral Springs in Sarasota 
County this month. A feature of the 
exhibit, marking 400 years of Flori- 
da history under five flags, will be a 
300-foot cyclorama of 3-D effect on 


which will be outlined the story of ° 


Ponce de Leon’s explorations from 
the establishment of St. Augustine 
to his mortal combat with Indians 
near Warm Mineral Springs. An 
authentic Seminole Indian village 
and a modern missile display will be 
U. of 
Miami football team meets North 
Carolina on Nov. 6, South Caro- 
lina on Noy. 13, Michigan State 
on Nov. 20, and U. of Florida on 
Noy. 28, all in the Orange Bowl. 
... U. of Miami Symphony—in 33rd 
year—will have Leonard Rose, cel- 
list, and Carol Smith, contralto, as 
soloists for Nov. 15 and 16 concerts 
at the Dade County and Miami 
Beach Auditoriums.. Albert Da 
Costa and Frances Yeend will be 
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soloists of a Richard Wagner 
Nibelung Ring program on Dec. 6 
and 7. Fabien Sevitzky will conduct. 
. . . Actor Louis Jourdan, Xavier 
Cugat and Abby Lane will be 
among the stars doing a television 
show originating from the Ameri- 
cana Hotel on Nov. 11 during a con- 
vention of American Druggists As- 
sociation. .. . Lou Walters, now 
producer at Las Vegas’ Tropicana 
Hotel, is readying a new “French 
Dressing” revue for Miami 
Beach’s Carillon Hotel 
season. ... Eleven “gold spikes” 
were used in launching start on 
Miami Museum of Science and 
Natural History, which will con- 
tain exhibits tracing the “2,000 
years of progress” behind the Miami 
of Today. Story will start with data 
on Tequesta Indians who inhabited 
Florida 2,000 years ago. . . . U. of 
Miami Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research has come up with a 
revised future population schedule: 
1,000,000 during 1960; 1,500,000 by 
1965 and 2,000,000 by 1977... . 
Package deals have invaded the 
ultra Bimini fishing waters, with 
a two-day, sleep-ashore trip on the 
Tronsides under $50. . . . The Ev- 
erglades National Park’s supervised 
pilot-your-own Boat-a-Cades have 
been discontinued until December 
5, but a Sunday-through-Thursday 
package deal of air-conditioned 
cabin and sixteen-foot outboard 
motorboat, with gas, has been re- 
duced to $16.00 a day—for up to four 
people. . . . Nassau is inviting only 
the best of the sports car drivers for 
the Speed Week races scheduled 
Nov. 28-Dec. 7... . The Grand Prix 
of the United States, which is ex- 
pected to settle the world’s cham- 
pionship of the sports car racers, is 
set for Sebring, Florida, Dec. 12.... 
Coral Gables City Fathers are de- 
lighted with the success of its 
“Follow the Markers” self-con- 
ducted tour for motorists. 
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winter - 


By Lee Tyler 


LANS FOR Tahiti’s first big re- 
P::: have received French ap- 

proval, and hotelman Spencer 
F. Weaver of Honolulu hopes to see 
50 units (for 100 guests) of his Ho- 
tel Tahiti open by next spring. The 
hostelry will boast ‘Tahitian-style 
bungalows, each with screened ve- 
randah, bedroom, dressing room 
and bath... . Orange, New South 
Wales, is out to make life interesting 
for its overseas visitors to Australia. 
The Orange Hosts Club is ready to 
arrange tours and even supply cars 
for those who want a look at sheep 
stations, orchards and_ packing 
sheds, factories and schools.... Also 
from Australia comes word of a 
new ten-day hunting and fishing 
tour in Queensland, north of 
Cairns. Sportsmen operate from a 
base camp at Battle Camp Station, 
52 miles from Cookstown. Compe- 
tent bushmen act as guides, leading 
tourists to crocodiles, wild pigs, wal- 
labies, kangaroos, dingoes, duck 
and geese. It’s all arranged by the 
Queensland Government ‘Tourist 
Bureau, Anzac Square, Brisbane. ... 
Adelaide, South Australia, holds 
a city-wide Festival of Arts March 
12 to 26.... If you're looking for 
festival color, Delhi, Bombay and 
Calcutta will be tops from now 
through March. In November the 
big draw will be Diwali, the Festival 
of Lights. In the following months, 
there will be concerts by the Czech 
Philharmonic, and for almost all 
December and January, the World 
Agricultural Fair. January will also 
see Republic Day celebrated and the 
beautiful pageantry of the Beating 
the Retreat. Then, in February, 
Holi Week, Festival of Colors... . 
Great Britain’s newest sea giant, the 
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40,000-ton Oriana, will be launched 
November 4, shortly join Orient & 
Pacific’s fleet in Pacific service. She’s 
the largest English ship launched 
since the Queen Elizabeth 20 years 
ago.... Well worth while is a visit 
to Malaya’s King George V Na- 
tional Park in the heart of the 
jungle—1,677 square miles of 
tropical splendor containing the 
country’s highest mountain, Gu- 
nong Tahan (7,186 feet). No 
roads lead into the park, but the east 
coast line of Malayan Railway skirts 
its western boundary. From the rail- 
head, access is entirely by river. 


By Margaret Gardner 


HE MONTH gets off to a brisk 
pace Nov. 1 with the Grand 
Prix d’Automne at Auteuil 
racecourse, with Aly Khan’s entry a 
popular favorite. . . . The Champs- 
Elysées Theatre has opened with 
one of its most ambitious programs, 
featuring soloists Renate Tebaldi, 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Mario del 
Monaco and, perhaps, Maria Callas. 
A suggestion for a quick 
shack, before or after the concert, 
is the Bar du Théatre, right across 
the street, a favorite hang-out of 
actors and artists. .. . Wine-lovers 
are advised to take a trip to Beaune 
on Noy. 15 through the 17, for the 
Nuits Saint Georges, a three-day 
festival in honor of the wine harvest, 
with a wine sale at the Hotel Dieu. 
Don’t miss the meals by candlelight 
at the Caveau des Ambassadeurs du 
Vin de France. In the past 
the annual Salon d’Hiver has in- 
spired some controversial discussion 
among art lovers, as it is usually a 
preview of the new art movements. 
This year it’s from Nov. 14 to 29 
at the Palais de New York. ... The 
Paris theatrical season has rarely 
been so rich or varied. Jean Paul 


Sartre’s first play in years, Les” 
Sequestr és d Altona, is 
them-in at the Renaissance; 


j. 
packingtt 
contro- 


versial Jean Genét’s Les Négres, 


with an all colored cast, is at the ; 


Théatre de Lutéce; Jean Pierreg 


Aumont is starring-in comedian 
Robert Lamoureux’ play at the 
Varietés; Marcel Aymé’s first musi- 
cal comedy, Patron, directed by 


Roland Petit and starring Zizi Jean-— 
is at the Sarah-Bernhardt; — 
the — 


maire, 
American hits, View from 
Bridge (in its second year) at the 
Antoine, and Long Day’s Journey 


into the Night, at the Hébertot. ... | 


Exhibit on how the Greeks and 
Romans lived, with a repreduce- 


tion of an actual home, has © 
proved so popular that the Louvre © 


is extending it through Dec... . 
A slicked up production of Carmen, 
directed by Raymond Rouleau—he 
directed Audrey Hepburn’s Gigi on 


Broadway—bows at the Opera this — 


month. . . . Food served in the 
homes of the French peasants has 
always been renowned for its 
copiousness and savour, if not for 
its delicacy, and now Paris has its 


first restaurant run like a typical ~ 


farm kitchen. Named aptly enough 
Le Paysan, there is one price, $3.40, 
and that includes all the wine you 
can drink. The menu is varied, and 
the portions generous, and every- 


thing smacks of good farm cooking. 


It’s at 27 rue de Tournon. 


By Robert Deardorff 


OW THAT summer’s a memory, 
Romans have turned to indoor 


fun, and packed nightclubs 
are the fashion. Take the chill from 
the midnight air with hot jazz at 
Scheherazade, Via Montebrianzo 56. 
In spite of the name, no dancing 
girls, but a good orchestra. . . . For 
more sedate rhythms, attend the 
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oncerts of the Santa Cecilia sym- 
hony, which eas its winter 
eason this month. ... It’s warmer 
n Sicily—a good time to sightsee the 
ncient Greek temples that dot the 
sland. Unless you’re an Eskimo, 
owever, you probably won't enjoy 
wimming now, in spite of what 
ravel folders say. If you go, stay at 
ood hotels. The less expensive ones 
re prone to depend on solar heat, 
nd you'll hate to see that evenin’ 
un go down. . . . Foreigners (that’s 
s) quickly learn that the farther 
orth you voyage in Europe during 
he winter, the warmer you find the 
otels. So this is a good time to visit 
‘urin, among Italy’s loveliest cities. 
ind there's a special reason—one of 
he Continent’s major international 
uto shows, with new models to set. 
ou dreaming .... Most people zip 
hrough Milan without realizing 
| has some of the country’s most 
enowned art collections—in Cas- 
ello Sforzesco, for example, 
yhere you'll find statues from the 
lellenic period on, paintings by 


tenaissance masters... . . Shop- 


ing items: For unbreakable glass 
uff links, made in all colors, try the 
jamiceria San Marco in Venice. For 
arved wood—picture frames, lamp 
ases, trays, all with an elegant, 
laborate Renaissance look—shop 
foscardi, Via Tornabuoni 25. r, 
lorence. For beautifully worked 
eather in striking designs—moc- 
asins, sandals, pocketbooks, hand- 
ags—and exotic prints from Africa 
nd Asia, investigate The Whip, Via 
. Sebastianello 7, just off Rome’s 
‘iazza di Spagna. 
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j By Ricardo Hermandes 


the International Casino. find 
not only a bar and restaurant 
ut also a swimming pool, yacht 
lub, nightclub and, of course, the 


[ N Haiti, visitors who stop off at 
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gaming tables. And for Creole dish- 
es that are a standout even in Haiti, 
try the new-look Aux Cosaques and 
Le Perchoir. . Non-swimmers 
who want to get out of the regular 
glass-bottom boats to see Haiti’s 
undersea gardens of Sand Cay 
should get in touch with Gaston 
Baussan. He leaves the Internation- 
al Casino for the reef by 9:00 a.m., 
and expert swimmers guide huge in- 
flated tubes over the reef to give 
viewers a real close-up of this ma- 
rine hot-house. And standing by 
with dressing rooms and drinks is a 
gleaming yacht. . .. Over in the 
Netherlands West Indies, visitors 
are talking about the small, dash- 
ing sloops offered guests at the 
Aruba Caribbean. They come with 
or without pilots. . . . In Curacao, 
overlooking the harbor of the capi- 
tal Willemstad you can have a 
sampling of rich historical Dutch 
decor in the restaurant opened on 
the site of ancient Fort Nassau... . 
Make it a point to visit Bali, the 
floating restaurant built on a 
barge moored in the Oranjestad 
harbor. Bali offers decor and menu 
from Indonesia. And what you see 
down there are the lights of Vene- 
zuela, less than twenty miles away. 

. Guests at the Curacao Intercon- 
tinental can get a card at the desk 
for admission to the Piscadera Bay 
Club for as long as they stay. Pis- 
cadera boasts a private ocean beach, 
natural sea pool, air-conditioned 
rooms, tennis courts.... U.S. Latin 
American Embassies are handing 
out invitations to the third meeting 
of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council, to be held in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, November 22 to De- 
cember 2... . Every day from nine 
until noon and from two to five you 
can take in the exhibitions at Insti- 
tute of Puerto Rican Culture. Sat- 
urdays, from 2:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
are set aside for special shows. . . . 
Gift-shop seekers who try San 
Juan’s Cristo Street first usually 
don’t have to go any further. 
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By Gertrude M. Reich 


XPLORING the city on your own 
E without guide or guidebook, 
try bus or horse-drawn car- 
riage, and the many red, white and 
red-bordered signs on old houses 
and churches also make just a stroll 
educational as well as pleasant. A 
few gems, however, should not be 
overlooked by the art-lover, and the 
old Maria am Gestade church down 
by the Danube Canal and the even 
older St. Ruperts close by are among 
the best... . Foxes have become a 
real pest to the farmer here and as 
their fur is no longer considered 
precious an all-out attack against 
them is under way now... . In the 
immediate vicinity of the Volks- 
theater, one of Vienna’s most 
charming restaurants, with a cosy 
cellar serving Viennese speciali- 
ties, lies hidden in a sidestreet. 
Ask anyone where to find Fréhlich’s 
Keller and Restaurant. ... Right 
through the chaotic Vienna traflic, 
even in the rush-hour, horse-drawn 
carriages with top-hatted drivers 
casually trot along with their loads 
of sightseers as if the busy cars were 
only a bad dream and this reminder 
of the good old days was the only 
reality. ... Following an ingenious 
idea of a group of young sculptors 
to open their summer workshop 
right in the middle of a quarry is 
the equally ingenious idea of show- 
ing the results of that work in the 
same quarry now arranged as an out- 
door exhibition. Just over an hour’s 
drive by car will take you to this in- 
teresting site where Austria's mod- 
ern sculptors display their work at 
St. Margarethen in the Burgenland. 
. The beautiful Vienna Stadt- 
halle will have a grand riding 
tournament starting November 5 
and prices range from 50 cents. 
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HO OF Us would not feel at home in the 

Land of the Bible, where every stone 

and every name evokes memories— 
Nazareth, Jerusalem, Ascalon and even the new 
city of Tel Aviv. At the same time, a visit to 
Israel also has the taste of adventure because 
of the excitement of a new state being built, 
of a new society being created and of constant 
change and progress. Despite Israel’s size being 
comparable to Vermont's you will want to allot 
at least eight or ten days for your visit as there 
is so much to see. And you will be wise to make 
each of Israel’s three major cities—Jerusalem, 
Haifa and Tel Aviv—your headquarters for 
sightseeing. If you arrive by plane, a comfort- 
able taxi ride will bring you to Jerusalem in a 
little less than one hour. You will find the capi- 
tal of the young State of Israel a fascinating 
combination of the modern and the old, which 
in a way typifies what awaits you in other parts 
of the country. Jerusalem was also the capital 
of King David, the site of the Great Temple 
built by King Solomon, and the city which 
will eternally be associated with Jesus and his 
disciples. Mount Zion is practically in the cen- 
ter of town, as is King David’s Tomb, the holi- 
est shrine accessible to Jews. The Wailing Wall, 
a remnant of Solomon’s Temple which is the 
most holy Jewish shrine, is in Jordan territory. 
Adjacent to David’s Tomb is the Room of the 
Last Supper, one of the most sacred places for 
Christians. The view from Mount Zion, over- 
looking the old city on one side and modern 


ETERNAL ISRAEL 


BY YOHANAN BEHAM 


Site of Kittg David's Tomb, room 
where Last Supper was held, his- 
toric Mt. Zion overlooks Jerusalem. 


Exactly as they did thousands of 
-years ago, desert dwellers still 
water their camels in River Jordan. 


ES ae : os 


BRE 


singing fishermen relax at ancient Acre after day's work. Streamlined houses with outdoor balconies are typical of Tel Aviy. 


Cleopatra once owned hot springs at Tiberias, popular resort city situated more than 650 feet below sea level on beautiful Sea of © 
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salem on the other, is fascinat- 
g, and well worth the effort in 


climbing up steps hewn from Jeru- 


salem rock. If you can, manage to 
be there for sunset or watch the sun- 
set from the other end of the city on 
Mount Herzl. The view from there, 
encompassing the city to the east 
and the Judean hills all around you, 
combined with the unbelievable 
beauty of changing colors as the 
sun disappears from the mountains, 
is probably as unforgettable as the 
view from Mount Zion. 

Join one of the two organized 
half-day sightseeing trips—cost for 
each is $3.00—and you will cover 
3,000 years of recorded history. In 
addition to the sites described 
above, these tours take you to the 
Sanhedrin, the tombs of ancient 
Israel’s Judges; to the Knesset, new 


Israel’s parliament; to the Hebrew 


University campus, beautiful and 
modern but entirely in keeping 
with the architecture and style of 
the surrounding landscape; to a 
number of art museums which ex- 
hibit collections on Jewish subjects 
from various countries side by side 
with the latest creations of modern 
Israel. Don’t forget to visit the Bib- 
ical Zoo where you will find ani- 
mals and plants mentioned in the 
Bible, shown in an environment 
reminiscent of that period. 

The birthplace of John the Bap- 


fist in Ein Karem is only°a short~ 


bus ride—65 cents roundtrip—from 
the center of Jerusalem. It is a small, 
picturesque village reminiscent of 
Italy and Spain yet also typical of 
many of the sites in Israel. 

No matter what you do, try to be 
in Jerusalem on a Friday afternoon 
and do not miss the Synagogue 
Tour. This trip, which has by now 
achieved international fame, will 
take you to the different synagogues 
of communities from the East, West, 
North and South which have “re- 
turned from their many exiles to 
the land of their forefathers.” Each 
synagogue is like a visit to another 
country, but the common ritual, the 
revived Hebrew language and devo- 
tion, will help you understand what 
unites the peoples of Israel in spite 
of all their differences. 

_ There are, of course, many other 
Bericticas: but if time demands 
that you move on, the best way of 
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REACHING ISRAEL 


EN INTERNATIONAL airlines reach 

Israel: El Al Israel Airlines, 
TWA, Air France, KLM, Alitalia, 
Swissair, Sabena, BEA, Olympic Air- 
lines and Cyprus Airways. By air, 
Israel is less than fifteen hours from 
New York, less than five hours from 
Paris, a little over three hours from 
Rome. Ships depart from New York 
for Israel every three weeks and from 
Italian and French ports in the Med- 
iterranean about twice a week. By 
sea, rates range from $270 to $580 
one-way between New York and 
Haifa, and from $87.00 to $308 one- 
way on the Mediterranean run. By 
plane. roundtrip from New York to 
Tel Aviv is $840.60 economy class; 
$1,334.90 first class; $1,442 deluxe 
class. Roundtrip from Rome to Tel 
Aviv by air is $243.70 in tourist class, 
$387 first class. 


doing so is to pack your suitcases 
and leave early in the morning for 
Beersheba, where Abraham first en- 
tered the Holy Land, and where a 
new city is being built now beside 
the old which has not changed too 
much in appearance from Biblical 
times. The description of the road 
from Jerusalem to Beersheba could 
fill a volume. Remnants of syna- 
gogues, Biblical and_ pre-Biblical 
towns, pagan altars and Christian 
mosaics are on the same sites where 
new villages, modern towns and fu- 
ture development areas are being 
erected. 

Ascalon probably has the most 
fascinating combination of all this. 
You enter and see an ultra-modern 
shopping center which could be the 
pride of any town, but in the mid- 
dle of it, on a lovely lawn, Roman 
columns discovered during recent 
excavations remind you that this 
city too has lengthy history. The 
Philistines lived and ruled here 
2,500 years ago—long before the 
Roman columns ever entered the 
picture. And on the way to excava- 
tions dating back to the Philistine 
period, you will come across an even 
earlier form of settlement which was 
discovered three years ago while im- 
provements for the lovely beach in 
this area were being carried out. A 
splendid vacation in itself can be 
enjoyed here at one of the popular 
and very good seashore resort hotels. 
However, you-may wish to continue 


along to watch the sunset again on 
your way north from Ascalon to Tel 
Aviv. And imagine the impact 
when, a few minutes after your visit 
to ancient excavations, you come 
upon derricks drilling in Israel’s 
first oil field while, silhouetted 
against the background of a setting 
sun, a camel caravan wanders across 
the horizon in the distance. 

In Tel Aviv, luxurious hotels in 
the center of town compete with no 
less luxurious places along the beau- 
tiful sandy beaches of Herzliya, 
twelve miles to the north. It is diffi- 
cult to make a decision between Tel 
Aviv and Herzliya, but it would be 
wise to stay in town for your initial 
explorations. After a long day of 
sightseeing and traveling, an espres- 
so coffee or an ice-cream soda in one 
of the sidewalk cafes of Tel Aviv’s 
Fifth Avenue, Dizengoff Street, is 
relaxing in the cool of evening. 
You may also want to window-shop 
for ideas on what to bring back 
from this trip. The choice is con- 
siderable, quality very high and 
prices reasonable, especially with 
the special reductions granted to 
tourists. 

Sightseeing in and around Tel 
Aviv ought to include the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science in Reho- 
voth, in the heart of the citrus area, 
as well as a swim in the sea near 
Herzliya. Somebody will have men- 
tioned the Theatre Club by now, 
and an evening must be set aside for 
visiting it. 

The road to Haifa on which you 
travel later will give you a cross sec- 
tion of modern Israel with its towns, 
villages and kibbutzim. A stop at a 
kibbutz—communal farm  settle- 
ment—is important because it is the 
only way of understanding what 
this unique form of cooperative life 
has to offer for so many Israelis. 
Once in Haifa, its beauty will prob- 
ably remind you of Naples and San 
Francisco. Haifa’s citizens think 
their city exceeds its two competi- 
tors by far, and you may come to 
agree with them, especially if you 
make your headquarters at one of 
the hotels on top of Mount Carmel. 
This is a splendid site as your head- 
quarters for touring the north of 
Israel where you surely must visit 
picturesque Acre with its old Cru- 
saders fortresses and picturesque 
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Variety, beauty of Israeli crafts invariably tempt abandon 
of budget by vacationers seeking hand-wrought articles. 


mosques. The luxurious country- 
club type hotel north of Acre com- 
petes successfully with the attrac- 
tions of Mount Carmel. 

Nazareth is now only a short dis- 
tance away. Here is a town that has 
changed but little since the days 
when Joseph, Mary and their Son 
Jesus walked the streets. Mary’s 
Well is still being used even though 
the State of Israel connected the 
city to the State’s water pipelines. 
Churches and monasteries domi- 
nate the skyline, and the view from 
the road into Nazareth and the Val- 
ley of Jezreel is truly breath-taking. 
The Nazareth market streets with 
their carpenters, shoemakers and 
other craftsmen, all working in their 
tiny. stalls along narrow and wind- 
ing cobblestone streets, bring alive 
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the Bible as nothing else can do, 

A few miles from Nazareth lies 
the village of Cana. It was here, in 
Cana of Galilee, that Jesus per- 


formed His first miracle of turning © 


water into wine for the marriage 
feast. Here too you will find life 
following the pattern of some 2,000 
years ago. The weather-beaten 
dwellings are small and humble, the 
lanes and alleys still unpaved, and 
through them goats, sheep and an 
occasional camel wander confident- 
ly along. The home of the wedding 
feast has long since disappeared, 
but you will be able to visit the 
Church which stands on its site. 

Near Cana is Mount Tabor, site 
of the Transfiguration of Christ. 
And less than an hour’s drive from 
Mount Tabor lies the beautiful Sea 


a ela rate 


Wearing her wealth, bargaining Bedouin woman at mar- 
ket in Beersheba searches for some household item. 


of Galilee. On the shores of this his- 
toric Sea you will experience un- 
equalled emotions. Here stand the 
restored ruins of the synagogue of 
Capernaum where Christ preached 
the famous sermon on the bread of 
life. Nearby is Tabgha where the 
miracle of loaves and fishes took 
place. At the Hospice of Tabgha 
you will be able to see one of the 
earliest examples of Christian art> 
beautiful mosaics dating back 1,500 
years showing a basket of loaves and 
two fish. But it’s at the Mount of 
Beatitude in the Hills of Galilee 
that you will experience a spiritual 
emotion that’s difficult to describe, 
for here you will be standing at the 
very site where Christ proclaimed 
“Blessed are the poor . . . blessed 


are the meek . . . blessed are the 
! 
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merciful...” You will be at the site 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Farther along the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee you will again enter 
a different atmosphere. Here lies the 
beautiful city of Tiberias, founded 
by Herod Antipas. In the midst of 
green gardens and new hotels, you 
will come upon the Tomb of Mai- 
monides, famous medieval Jewish 
philosopher and doctor, and visit 
the shrines of the many other fa- 
mous Jewish scholars and rabbis. 
Close to 700 feet below sea level, 
Tiberias is famous for its natural 
hot springs, which were once owned 
hy Cleopatra, and which make Ti- 
berias an excellent winter resort. 
Such are the contrasts of Israel that 
only ten miles north lies the sum- 
mer resort town of Safad, almost 
3,000 feet above sea level. It’s a pic- 
turesque medieval village which 
gave birth to the mystic Kabbala 
movement. Safad boasts tiny syna- 
gogues with delicately carved wood- 
work, and is also one of Israel's cen- 
ters for painters and sculptors. You 
will certainly enjoy walking up the 
ancient steps here to visit studio af- 
ter studio, each of which is deco- 
rated not only with sculpture and 
paintings but with growing grape- 
vines on the walls and ceilings. 
Before visiting Safad, however, 
you will probably take a boat ride 
across the Sea of Galilee to the set- 


tlement of Ein Gey, and partake of~ 


their specialty, broiled fish served 
outdoors. 
| Returning to Haifa, you should 
make it a point to view the city from 
the top of Mount Carmel at night. 
‘The famous Persian gardens owned 
by the Bahai sect, Elija’s cave, mu- 
seums and Israel’s Institute of Tech- 
nology should all be seen if time al- 
lows, 
| As Tel Aviv is closest to the air- 
port, it will be well to return there 
for the last two or three days of your 
stay. A rest, another swim in the 
Mediterranean and a few shopping 
expeditions will easily fill the little 
time left. At night, the Israel Phil- 
harmonic in its ultra-modern hall 
ill try to attract you in the face of 
competition from the Israel Opera, 
the Inbal Yemenite Dance Group, 
chamber music recitals offered in 
various museums, and the sidewalk 
cafes. You may also wish to take ad- 
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vantage of the Government Tourist 
Corporation’s program that enables 
you to meet the people on an in- 
formal basis and to see how they 
live. At your choice, the Tourist 
Corporation will arrange for butch- 
er, baker, candlestickmaker, doctor, 
lawyer, and government official or 
others to invite you to their homes 
and share their hospitality. 

Remember not to spend your last 
penny on shopping expeditions be- 
cause the duty-free gift shop at 
Lydda Airport offers local souvenirs 
and jewelry, imported liquors, to- 
bacco and perfume at prices below 
anything you have encountered be- 
fore with the possible exception of 
Hong Kong. 

Before you leave, you may still 
have time to take advantage of a 
favorite excursion from Tel Aviv. 
It is a trip to Elath, the Red Sea 
port, which has become a major 
tourist attraction, and which is only 
75 minutes by plane from Tel Aviv. 
Swimming, deep-sea fishing and 
skin-diving in the Red Sea are excel- 
lent. King Solomon’s Copper Mines 
are just around the corner, and the 


Against background of Mount Carmel, 
Israeli girls in Biblical costume take 
part in one of many annual festivals. 


furnaces used 3,000 years ago are 
preserved to point out the differ- 
ence in production methods with 
modern equipment operating now 
in an attempt to make copper an- 
other item on Israel’s growing list of 
exports. 

During your Israel visit you will 
experience comforts and luxuries at 
reasonable rates. You will travel in 
modern buses or cars fitted with all 
conveniences. For overnight lodg- 
ings you will stay at luxurious ho- 
tels, many of which are air-condi- 
tioned, have pools and are on the 
seashore, with gardens, terraces, 
dance-bands. ’ First-class accommo- 
dations can be had for $10.00 to 
$18.00 a day, including meals and 
service charges. In a modern and 
comfortable Class B hotel you will 
pay the all-inclusive price of $7.00 
to $10.00 a day and in a Class C or 
economy hotel the rates are $5.50 to 
$8.00 daily. 

Your trip to Israel will be a fas- 
cinating journey through many cen- 
turies, a visit of Biblical sites and an 
exhilarating vacation at modern 
Mediterranean resorts. @ 


BY MARIE KNOTT Kitchen cottages behind players cost $10.00 daily, Nov.-April. 
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TRETCHING FOR 55 miles along 
Florida’s northwest Gulf Coast 
is narrow, wind-swept Santa 

Rosa Island. Here you can relax on 
America’s whitest beaches, play in 
the tumbling surf of the Gulf of 
Mexico or swim in the quiet water 
‘on the landward side of the island. 
Santa Rosa Island runs parallel 
to the Florida mainland, being sep- 
arated from it by the waters of 
Choctawhatchee Bay, Santa Rosa 
Sound and Pensacola Bay. The 
southern shores of the island are 
washed by the aqua and blue waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Three bridges form concrete links 
with the mainland. The Gulf Goast 


_ Highway (U.S. 98) bridges the wa- 


ter at Destin [See Destination Des- 
tin, TRAVEL, Oct., 1956], then runs 
’ down the center of the island for six 
miles and returns to the mainland 
via the second bridge at Fort Wal- 
ton Beach. Thirty-five miles west is 


_ Gulf Breeze and the third bridge, 
- crossing Santa Rosa Sound to Pen- 


sacola Beach. Construction has 


ie : 


started on a fourth bridge from 


_ Navarre to the middle of the island. 
When it is completed in 1960, 


motorists will be able to drive from 
this bridge clear to the western tip 


__ of the island. The only area remain- 
__ ing closed to the public will be the 
_ Eglin Air Force Base missile launch- 
__ ing site. 


% 


The island was undoubtedly 
known to the Indians, for a large 
temple mound is located just across 
Santa Rosa Sound in the center of 


_ Fort Walton Beach at the triangular 


intersection of U.S. 98 and State 
Highway 85. This mound, used for 
religious ceremonies and burials, is 
one of two such known in Florida. 
Probably the first Europeans to 
visit Santa Rosa Island were Span- 
iards of the ill-fated Panfilo de 
Narvaez expedition in 1528. Two of 
_ their five crude boats were wrecked 
on the island and the other three 
soon met the same fate. 

Santa Rosa Island was visited by 
other Spanish explorers in the early 
Sixteenth Century. After the aban- 
donment of the 1559 Pensacola col- 

ony, the island lay neglected until 
- 1698, when it was named by Andres 


de Arriola. The Spanish, French 


and British recognized the impor- 
_,tance of the western end of the 
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island in defending Pensacola Har- 
bor and it became the center of their 
long struggle for New World do- 
minion. The sites of old Spanish, 
British and Confederate batteries 
are here, but the locations are se- 
crets of the shifting sands. 

From the day in 1754 that dazed 
survivors of a hurricane fled to the 
mainland, most of the island activi- 
ty was carried on by military forces 
and pirate bands until 1931. Santa 
Rosa Island was considered a terri- 
tory of the United States and held 
as a military reservation by the War 
Department. Occasionally there 
were boat excursions from the main- 
land, bringing visitors to Fort Pick- 
ens. In 1929, the eastern 42 miles of 
the island were declared to be sur- 
plus realty and was purchased by 
Escambia County. Then construc- 
tion of a wooden bridge across 
Santa Rosa Sound in 1931 made 
the island accessible by automobile. 
A casino was also built at that time, 
but there was little else besides the 
natural sand dunes with their vege- 
tation of sea grass, palmetto and 
scrubby trees, the white sand beach- 
es and the rolling surf. . 

In 1939, Escambia County trans- 
ferred the island to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior with the hope that 
it would be developed as a national 
park. Although declared a national 
monument, it was not so developed, 
and in 1942 the War Department 
again acquired the island for mili- 
tary use. 

By a 1946 Act of Congress, a twen- 
ty-mile stretch of the island was 
deeded back to Escambia County 
with the understanding that it 
would be developed and used in the 
public interest. By an Act of the 
State Legislature in 1947, the Santa 
Rosa Island Authority was formed 
with broad powers to develop and 
improve the island for beach, resort 
and recreational purposes. 

One of the first acts of the Island 
Authority was the replacement of 
the wooden bridge with a steel and 
concrete structure. Tourists and 
residents now travel on this bridge 
from Gulf Breeze to U.S. 98 to 
Pensacola Beach, a model commu- 
nity developed during the past 
decade. 

As you leave the bridge, you will 
see ahead of you the Pensacola 


Beach Casino. Here are snack bars, 
souvenir shop, bath houses, night- 
club and banquet room. East of the 
Casino is a game area of nearly six 
acres with tennis courts, shuffle- 
boards, horseshoe pitching facilities 
and a pitch-and-putt golf course on 
the Gulf. 

Santa Rosa Island varies from 900 
feet to 3,000 feet in width. This 
gives vacationers a choice of beach- 
es, either on the Gulf or the quieter 
shores of Santa Rosa Sound. Both 
beaches gently slope into the water 
from an elevation of ten feet above 
sea level on the Gulf side and about 
five feet on the Sound side. Experi- 
enced lifeguards are on duty at both 
beaches. Parents and children may 
safely splash or swim. Children may 
entertain themselves on playground 
equipment. 

The placid waters of the Sound 
are ideal for water skiing. A ski 
school guarantees to teach you to 
ski in one hour or refund your 
money. The lesson price of $5.00 in- 
cludes everything except your bath- 
ing suit. Non-skiers can watch the 
activity from a grandstand. Mem- 
bers of the Breezeway Ski Club per- 
form on most Sunday afternoons. 
You can rent boats, skis, surfboards 
and fishing tackle, and also cruise 
in a sailboat over the beautiful 
clear water of the Sound. 

For the angler, there is both salt 
and fresh-water fishing. No license 
is required for salt-water fishing. 
Piers jut out from both sides of the 
island, and line fishermen hook 
spotted trout, cobia, Spanish mack- 
erel, bonito, snappers and bluefish. 
Surf casters bring in whiting, blue- 
fish, pompano and cobia. Beach 
anglers can “deep-sea fish” from the 
pier which extends the length of 
two city blocks into the Gulf. Tar- 
pon, king mackerel, dolphin, red- 
fish and bonito are the big ones in 
these waters. Spear fishermen find 
the wreck of the battleship Massa- 
chusetts good territory, and net 
casters capture mullet in shallow 
water. 

Directly east of the beach and 
game area are the motel and shop- 
ping sections, beyond which is the 
residential area of Pensacola Beach. 
‘There are now 375 homes and 300 
rental units. These offer visitors a 
choice of motel rooms of one-and- 
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two-bedroom cottages with or with- 
out kitchen and air-conditioning. 
Some motels are on the Gulf, others 
along the Sound. Fort Walton 
Beach area has similar accommoda- 
tions for 500 people. Prices vary 
from $6.00 to $22.00 per unit per 
day. 

Campers and trailerites should 
turn west in front of the Casino. 
Here State Road 399A leads to Fort 
Pickens State Park on the western 
end of the island. The Park has 
camping and picnic facilities avail- 
able all year. The charge for trail- 
ers is 50 cents per night per person 
or $2.00 per week per person. Rates 
for tents are just half the trailer 
charge. 


Quadricentennial 


As you travel west, you will no- 
tice some buildings on your left. 
These house special displays as part 
of Pensdcola’s Quadricentennial 
celebration in 1959. The event com- 
memorates the first settlement in the 
area in 1559 and subsequent history 
under the flags of five nations. ‘The 
Florida Building has civic, agricul- 
tural and industrial exhibits. The 
other buildings contain a compre- 
hensive, chronological presentation 
of the history of Florida. Included 
are dioramas, a 350-foot mural and 
40 life-size wax figures of the prin- 
cipal characters in the story. You 
will see priceless documents and ob- 
jects from Madrid, London, Paris 
and Mexico on special loan for Flor- 
ida’s Quadricentennial, which start- 
ed at Santa Rosa Island in May this 
year and ends in 1965 at St. Augus- 


tine. 


Across the road you will see a 
cross planted on top of a sand dune. 
This marker commemorates the 
first religious service in the Pensa- 
cola area. A little farther on you 
will see on your right some strange 
buildings. Turn off the highway 
and drive closer. This is the third 
Pensacola, built in 1723, destroyed 
by a hurricane in 1754 and rebuilt 
for the 1959 celebration. The build- 
ings are authentically furnished 
with original pieces of that period 
or reproductions imported from 
Mexico just as were the furnishings 
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of the luckless first Spanish city. 

The governor’s palace, the octag- 
onal church, stockade comman- 
dant’s quarters and eleven resi- 
dences will be a permanent attrac- 
tion on the island. However, the ex- 
hibit buildings will be converted to 
motels in 1960. 

Sand dunes on either side of the 
road make you think of miniature 
snow-covered mountains. The 
dunes are dispersed over the island 
in groups or rows except where man 
has leveled them. They range in 
elevation from ten to 40 feet above 
sea level. 

As you continue west, historical 
markers enable you to follow the 
Civil War battle of Santa Rosa 
Island when Confederate forces 
landed at midnight, October 9, 
1861, in a surprise attack on Fort 
Pickens. They failed in their at- 
tempt to capture the fort, and Pick- 
ens remained in Federal hands all 
through the war. 


Geronimo 


Explore Fort Pickens at the west- 
ern end of the island. Built by the 
United States in 1829-1834, the fort 
has interesting breastworks, tunnels 
and arches (over 400 of them). 
There is not one flat ceiling in the 
place. The batteries and installa- 
tions were made at different times 
when the fort was used during the 
Civil War. The Spanish-American 
War, and during both World Wars 
I and II. Walk down narrow corri- 
dors to “Bastion E,” the dungeon 
where the Apache leader, Geroni- 
mo, was imprisoned from 1886- 
1888. 

For the naturalist, the 1,659 acres 
of the park are typical of Santa Rosa 
Island. Here you will find salt 
marshes, fresh-water marshes, fresh- 
water ponds, beaches, pine scrub- 
land and flatwoods, each with its 
typical vegetation, plus water moc- 
casins, Opossums, racoons and 
skunks. The skunks show an unusu- 
al variation in color, ranging from 
coal black to almost pure white. 
Whether this is the result of in- 
breeding or environment is not 
known. These much-maligned crea- 
tures do not trouble anyone who 
leaves them alone. During the past 
several years only two persons (both 
violating park rules) have been 


known to suffer their wrath—one ~ 
park visitor who tried to capture a 


skunk to take home as a pet, and an 
intoxicated man who caught one 
and was thoroughly sprayed. 


Visitors are allowed to fish in the 


the park and to destroy poisonous 
snakes. Otherwise the animals are 
protected. 

Somewhere within the park on 


the bay side is the site of the “lost | 
-city.” You visited the replica: Per- | 
haps you would like to hunt for the’ 


site of that hurricane-destroyed col- 
ony. Buried under the shifting 


sands, covered with séa oats, pal © 


metto and scrubby pine, the re- 
mains of some of the buildings are 
believed to exist still. 

Maybe you would rather search 
for buried treasure. Buccaneers 


sailed in this area. Billy Bowlegs is q 


said to have made his headquarters 
on Santa Rosa Island, and there are 


many stories of wrecked Spanish — 


galleons and of doubloons buried in 
the silent sands. 

If you come to the island at the 
right time, you can hunt for a mod- 
ern buried treasure. Sponsored by 
the Fiesta of Five Flags with dona- 
tions from area merchants, treasure 
hunts are held annually on the 


island—daily hunts, a children’s — 


hunt and a grand treasure hunt. 


Gulfarium 


On the eastern end of the island 
is the Gulfarium built in 1955. The 
main tank is a 1,500,000-gallon fish 
bowl where leaping porpoises per- 


_form for visitors and scuba divers 


ride huge sea turtles. The smaller 
Coral Reef tank (60,000 gallons) 
has plate glass on one complete side, 
giving you the opportunity to gaze 


into the fishes’ living room. Glass -: 


windows are so placed in the huge 
tanks that even a small child can 
look at the drama of deep sea life. 
Admission is $1.75 for adults, 90 
cents for children for one show or 
all day if you want to stay that long. 

This lovely island also is a haven 
for hay-fever victims. It has the low- 
est pollen count (0.054) recorded 
east of the Rockies. 

Santa Rosa Island is so refresh- 
ingly different in its natural simpli- 
city that some one has said it’s “like 
good corn bread when you're fed up 
with pastry.” @ 
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NsIDE the Church of St. Thomas a priest performs the 
ceremony of Mass. Outside on the steps of the 
church, witch doctors send up clouds of incense as 

they begin their pagan rites for driving demons from 
the sick. Thus in the highland Guatemalan village of 
Chichicastenango, Christianity and the ancient Mayan 
worship mix like oil and water, and conduct a silent 
struggle for the faith of the simple Indian villagers 
shown on the following four pages. 


Above, images of Saints Thomas, Joseph, 
Sebastian are paraded behind Indian who 
carries witch doctor's ceremonial censer. 


Watched by pagan choir boy, priest blesses 
offerings of corn grain, rose petals being 
burnt on wood blocks to ancient Mayan gods. 
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ust before the sowing season, Holy Week comes to 

Chichicastenango. Throughout Latin lands this 

is a time when images of the local patron saints 

are paraded in the streets. Religious and histori- 

cal pageants are performed. But in little Chichi, thou- 

sands of Indians from miles around come to honor the 

Catholic saints—with a semi-pagan celebration. The 

village’s two priests are gradually making converts, but 

for many natives Mayan worship and Christianity are 

hopelessly confused. And numerous others continue to 
place their faith in the traditional witch doctor. 
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Chirimiya flute is part of marimba band that 


performs constantly during religious festivals. 


Inside church, family follows Maya ritual to placate gods. 
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NDIAN clients provide the witch doctor with two bottles of aguardiente, a fiery 
liquor distilled from sugar cane. One bottle is poured on the stern-faced stone 
idol atop a hill near the village (above) . The second bottle is drunk by the witch 
doctor. With the members of Indian brotherhoods, whose silver staffs carry sym- 

bols of both religions (below) , the witch doctors are a potent force against the spread 
of Christianity. Yet in their own way they are devoted. Late at night, on the steps of 
the church (right), they burn incense and chant hymns to the Mayan gods. 
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BY DICK MOMSEN, JR. 


LTHOUGH MORE and more Amer- 
icans are visiting the U.S.S.R. 
these days, many of them re- 

turn dissatisfied with the restric- 
tions that seem to surround them 
and keep them from “meeting the 
people.” While there are, of course, 
many reasons for this, a basic one is 
the Russian concern with organiza- 
tion and planning. Another is that 
the Soviet idea of hospitality, al- 


M E R A Report by 


Russian summer camp vacationers begin each day with briefing 


though praised by almost every visi- 
tor who-has been to the U.S.S.R., 
leads Russians to feel that they have 
failed as hosts if your every waking 
moment is not chock-full of activi- 
ties organized in advance. Hoping 
to do something about this prob- 
‘lem, the Council on Student Travel, 
a coordinating organization for a 
number of tour groups, arranged 
for an exchange of visits between 


students from the United States and 
the Soviet Union—the term ‘“‘stu- 
dent” being given a liberal interpre- 
tation as participants on both sides 
included people well into their thir- 
ties. These exchanges, which took 
place in 1958 and again in 1959, had 
two unique features: they were to 
last an unprecedented month and a 
half, and the Americans were to 
spend some time living in Russian 


In rural Ukraine, horse carts, 
thatch roofs are still common. 


summer camps of one kind or an- 
other. Forty of us took part in the 
first group, setting off with the 
avowed purpose of getting out and 
meeting some Russians personally, 
and informally. At times this was 
easy, but at others great ingenuity 
had to be used to break away from 
the iron grip of regimentation. 
When we set foot for the first time 
on Russian soil, at Brest-Litovsk on 


Americans Who Took Their Vacation as the Russians Do 


“on morning work assignments by elected chairman, rigorous quarter-hour of calisthenics plus cold dip before breakfast of yoghurt, oatmeal. 


the Polish border, we had a pre- 
liminary taste of what much of the 
rest of the summer would be like. A 
delegation of Young Communist 
League members, bearing huge bou- 
quets of flowers, met us in a “‘spon- 
taneous” gesture of friendship. As 
we were about to be whisked off for 
a tour of the city and a previously 
arranged luncheon, it was clear that 
here, at least, there would be little 
chance for contact with citizens who 
were not members of the League. 
Seeing this handwriting on the 
wall, I stayed on the train. Someone 
had told me that the switching 
Operations were interesting and un- 
usual, so it seemed worthwhile to in- 
vestigate. Nobody objected, and the 
train chuffed out of the station with 
no one else on board except a porter 
who began vacuum-cleaning the 
cars. When the train reached the 
yards I got off and watched as 
the cars were hoisted up on jacks so 
that the standard-gauge European 
trucks could be slid out and be re- 
placed by broad-gauge Soviet ones. 
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While this was going on, I was 
surrounded by inquisitive and 
friendly yard workers who, after re- 
covering from their initial shock at 
having an American among them, 
plied me with an endless list of ques- 
tions about the United States. Hav- 
ing heard dire predictions about 
what happened to anyone caught 
photographing railway _ installa- 
tions, I had cautiously left my cam- 
era on the train, but I finally de- 
cided there would be no harm done 
if I asked to take a few pictures. No- 
body seemed to have the authority 
to grant permission for this but, on 
the other hand, nobody could say 
nyet either. At this point the train 
was six feet in the air and I couldn’t 
get back on board, but the very 
obliging porter got my camera bag 
and handed it down to me and I 
took all the shots I wanted. 

From this, it would seem that a 
little private initiative can go a long 
way, even in the Soviet Union. I am 
sure that anyone else could do the 
same. If, however, you tried to get 


Yalta, one of U.S.S.R.'s leading Black Sea resorts, has huge rest 
hotels for workers, small summer homes lining surrounding slopes. 


official permission first, the train} 
would be well on its way to Moscow 
before it was granted, or denied. | 
Once this fact is recognized, iny 
numerable opportunities may be 
opened to the traveler in Russia. 

After arriving in Moscow, our 
first week’s schedule, like that of 
most foreign travelers who come to. 
the city, was a busy round of its’ 
sights, culture spots, and industrial 
and educational establishments. 
Then the group was broken up into 
three smaller ones, each to travel to 
a different part of the Soviet Union. 
The one I was with was to go to 
Kiev for a visit and a ten-day stay 
at a summer camp belonging to the 
Kiev Politechnical Institute, and 
then on to Crimea before rejoining 
the other foreign students in Mos- 
cow and proceeding to Leningrad. 
We were not sorry to leave Moscow, 
with its big-city atmosphere and its 
rigid sightseeing schedule, and we 
looked forward to the more relaxed 
attitude we expected in the prov- 
inces. 
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| Strangely similar to American mid-West, river scene is Ukrainian. 


At summer camp near Kiev, U.S. bobby-soxer 
folk dances by bonfirelight with Russian boy. 


ji When we reached Kiev, however, 
‘our welcoming committee proudly 


leisure for some of the fascinating 
Ukrainian handicrafts, walk in the 


trast, 
members’ cottages seemed warm 


the row of wooden faculty 


tightly packed with events that it 
_was obvious that each day we would 
miss lunch and not sit down to din- 
ner until 11:00 p.m. After a first day 
| that more than confirmed our fears, 
and left half the group on the verge 
of collapse, we decided that some- 
thing would have to be done. The 
following morning we naively asked 
‘that the list of coming attractions 
be pared, and that we be given some 
free time. The consternation in the 
-ranks of the local committee was a 
|sight to behold! Unwittingly, we 
had hurt the feelings of its members, 
/and insulted every one of our pro- 
spective hosts, individually and col- 
‘lectively, at the various faces that 
had arranged to receive us. 
’ After much discussion, the prob- 
lem was finally solved by sending a 
_few people to each place, and in this 
“way every one of us managed to get 
_a reasonable amount of time to do 
_as he wished. Now we could shop at 


Ik 
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presented us with a schedule so. 


beautiful parks along the Dnieper 
River, or just stroll around talking 
to people we chanced to meet. 
There were no objections, and we 
were free to do as we pleased in our 
spare time. Apparently, it had sim- 
ply been inconceivable to our hosts 
that we should be content with such 
casual forms of unorganized tour- 
ism. 

What turned out to be a very 
pleasant week in Kiev was soon 
over, and on a cold, drizzly after- 
noon we took a bus out to the Poli- 
technical Institute camp on the 
banks of the Dnieper River, near 
the village of Tripolye. When we 
got there, the rows of tents hung 
limp and soggy, and a chill rain 
blew in through the open side of the 
large dining hall. The awning over 
a pavilion, used for meetings and 
games, flapped dismally, and rain 
swept across the open wooden deck 
that served as a boxing ring by day 
and a dance floor at night. In con- 


and snug as they nestled in a grove 
of pine trees. But we were met 
heartily enough by the students 
staying at the camp, and they took 
us in twos and threes to the tents 
we would share for the next ten days 
with four or five Ukrainians. Here 
was a chance to spend at least a part 
of a summer in Soviet style, and we 
were quickly accepted on an equal 
footing in the everyday life of the 
camp. 

The day started at 6:30 a.m. with 
a blare of martial music from the 
public address system, followed by 
a brief exhortation to “build an- 
other glorious day for Socialism,” or 
words to that effect. After this came 
fifteen minutes of calisthenics, 
which broke up with a rush to the 
river for a quick, invigorating dip 
in the icy waters. After breakfasting 
on buttered oatmeal, cucumber and 
tomato salad, and yogurt, everyone 
lined up in front of the dining hall 
while the chairman of the camp 
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Soviet, a governing group elected by 
the campers, issued the orders for 
the day. He also took the opportu- 
nity to reprimand those who had 
broken camp regulations by not 
making their beds, staying up after 
“lights out,” or perhaps hiding in 
the bushes during the morning ex- 
ercises. On the whole, this seemed 
more in keeping with a boys camp 
than one for mature, and in a few 
cases even married, Sats at a 
university. . 

Everyone had to do some work 
around the camp, which had been 
built almost entirely by students 
of the Institute. Sometimes this 
meant only policing the grounds, 
but other jobs were more exacting 
and included, while we were there, 
putting the finishing touches on an 
open-air stage and re-surfacing the 
clay basketball court. Nobody over- 
worked, though, and anyone caught 
doing too much was _ jokingly 
dubbed a stakhanovite, after the 
workers’ heroes who overfulfill their 
production quotas. The chores over, 
the rest of the day passed pleasantly 
enough with volleyball and foot- 
ball games, ping-pong, swimming, 
rowing on the Dnieper, or just out 
on the grass sunbathing. In the eve- 
ning there was open-air dancing to 
German waltzes, Argentine tangos 
and even some American records 
dating back to the last war or before, 
as well as the traditional music of 
Russia. 

Sometimes we would just stroll 
along the banks of the Dnieper or 
through the countryside around 
Tripolye. Along tree-bordered 
streams, rowboats were moored, 
boys fished, and families came with 
their picnic lunch hampers. AI- 
though some of the farm cottages 
have had their thatched roofs re- 
placed with metal ones, and a few 
large communal barns have been 
built, the countryside must have 
changed little since the village was 
organized into a cooperative. Horses 
still pull carts, loaded with milk 
cans, down the dusty roads, and vil- 
lage children drive their cows along 
narrow lanes. Behind each house, at 
the edge of the broad fields that be- 
long to the collective, a farmer’s 
wife hoes the acre and a half of land 
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that each family is allowed for its 
own private use. It was a peaceful 
scene, making you forget the revo- 
lutions and wars that have swept 
across it during the last 40 years. 

On our last evening in the camp, 
a bonfire of fragrant pine logs was 
lit at the riverside, and a big au- 
tumn moon shone on the silvery 
waters of the smooth-flowing Dnie- 
per. In the tradition of campfires ev- 
erywhere, an accordion set the pace 
for several hours of singing—includ- 
ing a rendition of Oh Susanna in 
Ukrainian—and dancing. Some of 
the hardier Americans even man- 
aged to last out a few rounds of the 
vigorous native dances. 

The following morning we 
boarded a plane and headed south- 
ward to the Crimea, the famous 
California-like resort on the Black 
Sea coast. Our first stop was Alushta, 
a small town about twenty miles up 
the coast from Yalta, where we were 
to spend a few days at a luxurious 
and ornate rest camp. Although to 
us this had implied some sort of a 
sanatorium, it turned out to be a 
large government-run hotel, with 
very low rates for those who quali- 
fied, under a rather complicated al- 
lotment system based on industries, 
for this type of vacation. ‘There were 
many such resorts in Alushta, most 
of them resembling nineteenth-cen- 
tury mansions, although actually 
built only a few years ago. The ma- 
jority of the guests came from the 
northeastern part of the country, 


and were in the lower income 


groups. 
There were also large numbers of 


Russian tourists, known as ‘wild 
ones,’ who had come here on their 
own, some by car and others’ by 
train. They either camped out in 
tents or rented rooms in_ private 
homes, a practice, one of our guides 
remarked, that “represents the last 
vestiges of capitalism in the Soviet 
Union.” In the relaxed atmosphere 
that prevailed at Alushta, as we 
strolled among the pine-clad hills or 
sunned ourselves on the beach, or 
when we stopped off at one of the 
crowded cafes or dance halls in the 
evening, it was easy to get to know 
people from Moscow or Leningrad 
whom we probably would never 
have met in the press of big-city ac- 
tivities. 


We left a number of friends be: 
hind when we crossed the brilliant,’ 
white limestone mountains to Yalta 
and came.once again into the main) 
stream of Soviet summer tours for 
foreigners. At the hotel where we 
stayed, there were guests not only’ 
from Eastern Europe but from 
France, England and the Unite 
States as well. It seemed strange at 
first to hear these familiar accents 
after weeks of listening to little but 
Ukrainian or Russian. We _ re- 
mained in Yalta only a few days, but 
this gave us a chance, through visits | 
to the Mayor’s office, to. a wine distil 
lery, and to some other places of i ins 
terest, to try to get back into the 
habit of our long-neglected guided 
tours. It was soon time to leave this" 
sunny vacationland for the dull, 
grey north. . 

Remembering the hectic days in 
drab, business-like Moscow, we 
were pleasantly surprised when we 
reached Leningrad, the most west-~ 
ern of the Russian cities, both in lo- 
cation and in atmosphere. The 
monotonous blocks of square, brick _ 
buildings that seemed to dominate. 
the capital were much less in evi- 
dence there. They are replaced by 
balconied buildings, often orna- 
mented with a bit of statuary that 
apparently date back to Czarist 
times, but are generally reconstruc- 
tions of those that were leveled dur- - 
ing the German siege of World 
War II. The people here seemed” 
more cosmopolitan than those of 
Moscow, and better dressed, too, 

When you have become accus- 
tomed to the uniform climate and 
similar architecture of small coun- 


- tries, the variety available in a large 


nation like Russia has great impact. 

The many historic landmarks, 
both revolutionary and pre-revolu- 
tionary, that we visited in and 
around this “Venice of the North,” 
as the Russians like to think of Len- 
ingrad, left us again with little spare 
time on our hands, but, except for 
a few frustrated art lovers who 
wanted to spend all their waking 
hours at the famous Hermitage Mu- 
seum, no one seemed to mind much. 
Perhaps there were more interesting 
things to see here—but I think we 
had merely become used to the over- 
whelming nature of Soviet hospital- 
ity. 
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© Tne sun had come out clear and sont 
morning as we neared the ‘northern boundary of the 
° state of Ohio. White drifts still seamed the drying 
fields and the hazy golden depths of the thickets that stood 
along the rout we.crossed over the low divide that 
oe runs . the Al ny foothills west in-an irregular . 
on into Indianasand some parts. of, Illinois. This 
is” eeeveiaicr fishing area of the Great Lakes dominions, lying 
ides of the several lakes that comprise the major 
yer St. Lawrence rainage. Below the divide that = 
courses along the southe rt_of Lake Erie there is‘a separation of © _ 
| the Lakes from the mighty Ohio River and. the lower Mississippi water- 
Ar : the many lakes that cuddle in’the lap of 
“the Portage 1s the Ohio Divide, a la eke that was fashioned like a giant — 
d sample-of tl k occuron the northern — 
le « was not.a lar e lake t it was s one we had — 
about  dbiotioa. slant ge suited to Win inge yg 
ho had met.us at the side of the lake, when we drove in over 
the SS een ea State Highway 43, wasa man of much 
__ ice-fishing ab lea na pair of large plastic, pails, he carr’ parte : 
e were eager to test his lake | for this kind « fi _ 
It was not a warm da ath any A Se: ap p 
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‘high, but the sun blazed with a fairly warm and com 


FROZEN 


the chain of large lakes that spread off to the northwes 
and that constitute the marvelous winter sports region} 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. There was a zest to th 
breezes that made the old veteran fisherman there b 
side us smile with an eager anticipation. He swung hi 
buckets of tackle down the steep slope of the bank 
where we had parked. Snow drifts there were pilec 


forting strength. The lake was packed with the whit 
opaqueness of the long weeks that had frozen it solidly 
over. We followed our guide over the surface of this 
ice. ; 

There was a wildness to the panorama that stretched 
around us that thrills an ice fisherman. It does not be 
long to any other phase of angling. Aspens and subdued 
grey alder and willow thickets seemed to hang sus- 
pended in the cold emptiness. : 

Dull and cloudy days are far the best for this type 
of fishing, our guide informed us. He dropped his two 
pails of tackle down on the ice and began to search 
about for a place to spud out the holes we were to fish 
through. 

“It is even better if there is a rain or sleet coming 
down,” he growled as he carved a circular outline of 
about ten-inch diameter in the crystal hard, clear ice. 

This section of the ice-blanketed lake was different 
from the ice we had skated over. Here it was clear and 
transparent, like a polished pane, yet just as safe and 
solidly frozen as the thick white ice so opaquely laid 
over the center reaches of the lake. 

“A lot of winter fishermen,” our guide explained, 
“cut their fishing holes at some place that’s merely con: 
venient. But if they would just look around for a spot 
where the ice is safe but frozen clear, they would be 
where winter fish are feeding. Then they can succeed 
at this sort of angling just as surely as when the wate 
is free of ice and the weather is warm and balmy for 
the casting of artificial lures and live baits.” 

In the past several weeks since the lake had frozen 
over, the guide estimated, there had been approxi. 
mately 6,000 nice plump, fat panfish and bass lifted 
through the countless holes in its ice. The small fish 
we saw frozen firmly into the surface ice around this 
spot were the ones that previous parties of anglers had 
sorted out and discarded. 

Continuing with his preparations that had to be 
made before we actually started our fishing, the guide 
pointed out to us why this particular clear frozen bay 
was the best for a successful day. 

“Notice that clean green and golden plant there 
under the ice,” he pointed out. “That is what we call 
Deer Tongue. It is a water vine that most of these lake 
fishermen call pond weed and other various names. It 
grows well in these northern lakes and the bass, blue. 
gills and perch find it just to their liking. Wherever 
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can be seen through the clear ice the fishing will 
be good. There are weeds all through the lake, of 
‘course, but you can’t see them through the white ice 
because that sort of ice is usually opaque and it freezes 
where the water is the most open and deepest. So, when 
you want to find a good ice-fishing spot always look for 
a clear place, in a bay preferably, where the surround- 
ing thickets and shores have shielded the water in 
stormy weather.” 

As he instructed us on techniques and tricks, his 
strong and capable fingers were busy arranging the 
tackle. This is vastly different from fishing implements 
the summer and open-weather anglers use. The rods 
he had brought along were no more than mere wands, 
‘only about 36 inches in length. These slender splinters 
of springy glass moulding were rigged up with neatly 
bound line guides and each had its tip guide also. A 
cleverly turned maple wood handle was fitted to each 
tip section. On the wood handle were two small metal 
hanger hooks such as you find on a peg-board. These 
were screwed to the handle about three inches apart, 
parallel with the handle’s length and on the side. The 
thin hundred-yard strand of monofilament line (six 
pound test was preferred) was wound about this little 
arrangement. It made the ideal winter type of spindle 
reel as it would not freeze up and the line could be 
spooled and unspooled off these hooks quite conven- 
jently. The line was then threaded through the guides 


on the rod and the tip top. After that the lures were ar- 
ranged on the end section of the line. Then a light, 
small float was attached in a sliding position on the line 
above the lures. 


Instead of using just a plain hook and snell or a 
leader and attaching this to the line, then baiting it 
with a small minnow, a worm or some form of grub, 
as Many suppose ice fishermen do, our guide chose a 
small metal spoon with a single little hook brazed to 
its body. This is what is called the jig. It is probably 
the most favored of all lures by veteran ice fishermen. 
It is used for getting bluegill, perch, crappie, bass and 
pickerel through the ice. This one-fourth-ounce nickel- 
plated spoon darts and wobbles around eccentrically 
when lifted and lowered with the proper kind of tim- 
ing and movement from a resilient rod tip. In the eye 
of this spoon, at the opposite end of it from the hooks 
position, the guide had made what he called a spring 
wire bridle with a neatly turned loop for the line to 
fasten in. A split shot was then crimped to head of 
this bridle. This was the sinker necessary to carry the 
lure down to any ordinary depth in the water. This 
was the first attachment on the end of the line. Above 
this a few inches an ice fly was knotted on by a short 
leader to the main line. Then above this was a single 
bare hook also on a snell of short length. That was, 
roughly speaking, the type of fishing lure these north- 
ern lake fishermen use to Jig-Fish with. But that was 
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not quite all. To each hook the guide then attached 
two small sluggish live baits. These were what is com- 
monly known as maggots. Some call them white winter 
grubs. But what they actually are is the larva of the 
blow fly. These are carefully collected—often by spoiled 
meat—in summer, stored in a glass jar that has been 
partially filled with corn meal and then religiously pre- 
served by keeping the jar in a refrigerator. 

Two holes were spaded in the ice withthe heavy 
metal ice gouges or chisel. These were about the span 
of two hands, thumb to thumb, large enough to accom- 
modate a good-sized bass or perch or a plump bluegill. 
The bright sunlight hours of a fishing day often re- 
quires the baits and spoons and ice fly to be fished 
rather deep. As evening approaches and the light grows 
dimmer and the ice wraps itself in a sheltering cloak of 
dustiness, then the jigs are fished more shallow. But 


in bright sunlight we had to fish deep. We have very — 


moderate success only in the bright part of the after- 
noon. The guide had attached two of the maggot grubs 
to each of the hooks on our fishing outfits. Then he had 
arranged the holes so that we could hold a rod in either 
hand and lower the jigs down into the water. When 
the proper level had been found the float on the line 
was set so that it would drift gently on the water when 
the lures were not being jigged up and down. You 
have to get the rhythm of this trick, alternating the 
hands that hold the rods over the two fishing holes 
and when one tip is raised, dropping the other one. So 
this jigging is worked. The spoon on the end of the 
line dances, flashes and flutters about. The two white 
grubs offer a tantalizing scent and sight to the hungry 
fish down in those weedy jungles. The ice fly also acts 
its part in this entertaining bit of fishing drama, and 
so does that top hook baited with just two squirming 
maggots. As the rod tips shuttle up and down in the 
varying tempo of their chop-stick motions the message 
goes forth to the schools of moving foragers that are 
searching for their winter fare among the vines and 
submarine foliage. Sometimes two lusty big bluegills 
will strike the hooks of the two separate lines at the 
same time, and then a real thrill is in store for the 
angler. Or two greedy bass will decide to lunch off 
separate rigs and then, truly, the fisherman has his 
work laid out, for to manage two of these light and 
bending rods at the same time is more than many can 
master. But as the afternoon wore on and we caught an 
occasional large bluegill out of the deep hidden weeds 
on our dancing lures we began to get the spirit of the 
sport. 

Then the sun began to sink—time to strike our gamey 
bluegills with the needle-sharp points of the hook. And 
what sport we were catapulted into at that hour! At 
that same time, we heard the crunch of car tires on the 
icy and rutted lane leading to the lake and then the 
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HERE’S HOW! 
a 
BY SYLVA BROWN 


AKE Wales, Florida, lies in the center of the penin? | 
sula, less than five miles from Iron Mountain, thé } 


highest point in the state. It is a young city, and } 
old men still tell of their friendship with Chief Talla? | | 
hassee when the Seminoles lived in the pine forests that | | 


covered the area. One of the Seminole tribal obser 


ances was a purification rite, held each spring, during | 
which, according to legend, the Indians asked their 
Great Spirit to purify them and make them strong for | 
the coming year. During this time, they ate of a strongly 
purgative shrub, either to help the bodily purification 
or as a penance to purify their spirits. Wailing and | 
moaning were a part of the rite, and the shores of a lake © 


and the high ground near it came to be a meeting place. 
When whites established a turpentine camp and later 
a town grew up there, both lake and town were named 


“Lake Wales.” Sticklers for spelling still call the lake 
“Lake Wails” or ‘Lake Wailes” to show the origin of — 


the name. ¢ 


Note: How did your town get its name? ‘TRAVEL will 
pay $10.00 for acceptable brief reports on the deriwation 
of place names. Address: TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Unacceptable submissions cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. @ 


shout and laughter of arriving fishermen who knew 
to the minute when the sport would begin. Several cars 


arrived on the ridge where we had left our car, and 
then down the snow-banked slope swarmed the ice-_ 


fishing fraternity, men and boys drawing after them 
small sleds that were loaded with tackle and lighted 
lanterns. The dusk began to gather quickly there on 
the winter ice. The spuds rang out with steely metal 
haste as men carved out of the crystal covering of the 
bay their own fishing holes. And as the sun glowed 
rich and lurid from its nesting berth down back of the 
prairie billows and the gaunt winter thickets of aspen 
and willow, the fish seemed to rise as with one general 
understanding. This was ice-fishing as we had often 
envisioned it. The flapping fish were bouncing on the 
freezing ice everywhere around. Almost as soon as they 
had been unhooked and tossed aside on the frozen 
panes of the surface ice, the fish froze into rigidity. On 
the ice-fishing lakes, anglers do not compute their spoils 
by the number of fish caught but in so many gallons. 

On into the freezing night this exciting diversion 
continued until at last the temperature became too 
frigid even for the veterans like our guide. But it was 
worth all the numbed fingers, the quaking limbs and 
the chilled bodies for that satisfying catch on the frozen 
lake. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Mr. Travel Nominations receives the Mr. Travel Award. And al- 


though you may feel someone of local 


RAVEL IS opening its nominations 
for its annual Mr. Travel Award to 
get the benefit of the thinking of its 


travel-minded readers. You will find a 
ballot for your own suggestion on page 
54 of this issue. 


As consistent readers know, this yearly 


Award is based on votes cast by news- 
paper and magazine travel editors, execu- 
tives of transportation ‘companies and 

officials of tourist organizations, plus 
other industry spokesmen, on ballots sent 
to them by TRAVEL. 


These ballots contain names of per- 


prominence merits recognition, remem- 
ber that it is natural enough for those in 
the industry casting votes to think first 
of personages of national prominence. 
Nevertheless, you are entirely free, of 
course, to nominate anyone you feel is 
suitable. A dark horse has won more than 
one race. 

Look over the list—also given on page 
54—of the outstanding people who have 
won the coveted Award in previous years. 
What name to join this distinguished 
group comes to your mind? We look for- 
ward with respectful interest to your own 


“page 54, which must be met by whoever 


nomination. @ 


Wb 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


sonages suggested after, careful study by 
TRAVEL’s executive board, with provision 
made, of course, for write-in votes by 
participants, Now, however, ‘TRAVEL 
readers will themselves be able to partici- 
pate in nominating candidates to be voted 
on by the various industry leaders. 

We suggest you read carefully the quali- 
fications, contained within the ballot on 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to Name of 
join the National Travel Club: Nominating Member: 
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ALTHOUGH IT 1s still true Santa 
A Claus comes but once a year, 

in a great many American 
cities it has become fashionable for 
him to arrive twice—first around 
Thanksgiving and then at Christ- 
mas. As a rule when he zooms into 
those communities he is promptly 
ensconced in a sleigh at the head of 
a parade inspired by the exploits of 
Mother Goose or the adventures of 
Jack and Jill in Toyland, and the 
sound of the jingle bells jingling 
merrily all the way along Main 
Street means that the Christmas sea- 
‘son is officially underway, at least in 
the local shopping centers. Not all 
is blatant commercialism but the 
intention of most Christmas parades 
seems to be to aggravate the acquisi- 
tive instincts of youngsters, and re- 
mind the oldsters that there are a 
limited number of shopping days 
till Christmas. However, the pa- 
rades are nevertheless bonus treats 
for travelers. 

Such parades have been going on 
in the U.S. for at least 39 years, or 
since the Christmas season was 
given an out-size civic welcome in 
Philadelphia in 1920 through cour- 
tesy of Gimbel Bros. department 
store. Sponsors of that yearly ex- 
travaganza in the City of Brotherly 
Love proudly claim that they start- 
ed the Christmas parade epidemic 
of glorifying toyland figures arid 
characters from juvenile fiction. It 


When pre-Yule parades get underway with Santa, 
moppets mooch past police lines in U.S. cities. 


was Gimbels, too, who put Santa 
Claus into competition with the 
traditional Thanksgiving Day foot- 
ball games for newspaper space, 
while it also glorified the store’s 
Uncle Wip—a sort of contemporary 
Pied Piper who conducted a daily 
program for children over Gimbels’ 
radio station WIP—by naming the 
procession the Uncle Wip Chil- 
dren’s Parade. That parade was a 
big hit, and an estimated 1,000,000 
spectators now line the curbstones 
of downtown Philadelphia to watch 
the Christmas procession. Grand- 
stand accommodations are provided 
for city officials, crippled children 
and orphans. 

Promoters of that first pageant 
seem to be as enthusiastic about 
their idea as ever, because the 39th 
renewal on Thanksgiving Day, No- 
vember 26, is being ballyhooed as 
the biggest and best yet. It is expect- 
ed to consist of some 60 floats, 25 
bands, and about 3,000 marchers, 
with a sprinkling of movie and tele- 
vision performers decorating vari- 
ous carriages. Inflated characters 
from toyland, some measuring more 
than 100 feet long and fifteen feet 
high, will be dangled over the heads 
of the multitude. Among the musi- 
cians will be the famous Mummers 
String Band. Marchers will wear 
carnival costumes, and some will 
sport giant heads resembling story- 
book characters. At the climax of 


the two-mile parade, Santa Claus 
will climb a ladder to the Toy De- 


partment on the fifth floor of you- 


know-which department store. 

If Gimbel’s told Macy’s about its 
proposed parade plans some 39 or 
40 years ago, Macy’s feigned indif- 
ference, at least until 1924. Then 
they went all-out and brought to 
New York City what they like to 
refer to as “the largest and happiest 
entourage for Santa Claus in the 
world.” 

On Thursday, November 26, the 


annual Macy’s parade will start — i 


from 77th Street and Central Park 
West in New York City at 9:45 a.m., 
move in a straight line for about 
eighteen blocks south to Columbus 
Circle, then wind along Broadway 
for some 25 blocks to West 34th 
Street. That two-mile route is ex- 
pected to be jammed with approxti- 
mately 2,000,000 spectators. Addi- 
tional millions will see both the 
Macy’s and Gimbel’s parades on TV. 

Last year, government regula- 
tions prohibited the use of helium 
for inflating the giant balloons of 
the parades, so sponsors of the vari- 
ous processions filled their assorted 
Popeyes and Jumbos with air and 
attached them to cranes which 


jiggled the puffed-up characters 
anywhere from twenty to 80 feet off 
the ground. 

Philadelphia and New York may 
have the most gigantic events, but 
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PARADES 


other cities are equally proud of 
their own annual spectacles. In Hot 
Springs, Ark., the Pilot Club, a 
woman’s organization, has been 
staging its Christmas Parade of 
floats, bands and merrymakers reg- 
ularly since 1939. The war created 
a hiatus, so the 1959 parade starting 
at 7:00 p.m. on December 7, will be 
the fifteenth. Billed as a non-com- 
mercial parade, it is dedicated to the 
spa’s winter visitors. This is a sort 
of prelude to another traditional 
Hot Springs Yuletide tourist attrac- 
tion, the Christmas Eve candlelight 
tableaux which depicts the story of 
the nativity on the side of a moun- 
tain. 

Ever since 1948, Jonesboro, Ark., 
has been presenting its parade on 
the first Thursday in December. 
Like its counterparts in other com- 
munities, the procession moves 
along two miles of Main Street. To 
point up the sacred significance of 
Christmas, which sometimes is lost 
sight of in parade themes, the first 
section of the parade is devoted ex- 
clusively to floats with a religious 
theme. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
Orlando, Fla., has scheduled its 30- 
float parade for “around December 

’ It will rely on characters from 
children’s stories to pep up the pro- 
ceedings. 

In Savannah, Ga., the Chamber 
of Commerce shares responsibility 
for the three-year-old Christmas pa- 
rade with the local News-Press. 
Store owners and industrialists un- 
derwrite the cost of floats, and 
princesses are selected from the sur- 
rounding trade areas. 

The last Saturday in Nav onpee 
is nominally the date of the Christ- 
mas parade in Bristow, Okla. It 
draws heavily on churches and 
schools to man the floats and pro- 
vide music for a sixteen-unit proces- 
sion. At Sallisaw, Okla., the annual 
parade will be heavily flavored with 
floats portraying biblical scenes 
“sometime during the second week 
in December.” 

In Denver, the Denver Post and 
the Retail Merchants Association 
co-sponsor the annual Santa Claus 
Parade which is slated for December 
5 this year. At this event, teen-age 
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boys pull small portable platforms 
on which are built such fanciful fig- 
ures as the cow jumping over the 
moon. The route of the march is 
generously festooned with garlands 
of fir and colored electric lights. 

Arizona and California, most 
parts of which offer Santa Claus 
precious little snow on which to 
land his proverbial sleigh, are nev- 
ertheless right in there with 
St. Nick and his traditional trap- 
pings through December. However, 
in Tucson, Ariz., the very active 
Tucson Festival Society which 
stresses authenticity in all its under- 
takings—especially its Tucson Festi- 
val in April—puts the spotlight on 
Mexican customs at Christmastime. 
The Society’s La Posada Christmas 
parade on December 19, which will 
begin at Santa Margarita Church on 
North Grande Avenue, will feature 
age-old observances reserved for 
Mexican children, complete with 
native chants. A pinata party for the 
youngsters will be staged after the 
parade. 

Winslow, in northern Arizona, 
has the only Christmas parade in 
that part of the state. For a change, 
Old Santa Claus Taxpayer will be 
shown how his bounty has helped 
the public schools and other educa- 
tional facilities. The procession will 
start at 2:00 p.m. on November 21. 

At least seven Christmas parades 
have been announced thus far for 
California. They will take place in 
El Centro and La Jolla on Decem- 
ber 4, in Sanger and Tulare on De- 
cember 5, in Taft on December 7, 
in Lancaster on December 12 and in 
Long Beach on December 20-21. 

Although some cynics compare 
the commercial Santa Claus with 
the pirates of bygone days, he has 
probably rarely been considered a 
reincarnation of Billy the Kid. 
However, the people of El Centro 
habitually bring Santa into town in 
a 100-year-old stagecoach which is 
supposed to have been used by Billy. 

La Jolla’s parade is geared to ap- 
peal to children, so, in addition to 
floats, it has clowns, nativity scenes, 
bands, majorettes and drill units. It 
winds up at the community Christ- 
mas tree in the Village Center, with 
the lighting of the giant tree a grand 
climax to the evening’s festivities. 

The 1959 Christmas parade in 


__proudsof the fact that their parade 


Sanger will be the town’s leventd 
Prizes will be awarded in twelve di- a 
visions. 4 
People of Tulare prefer Biblical - 
themes for their seasonal parade, so 
churches decorate many of the floats ~ 
and man them with choirs. A win- ~ 
dow-decorating contest is tied in i 
with the parade. ; 
In Taft, the civic leaders are. 


has always been “strictly non-com- 
mercial.” There are about 80 entries _ i 
in all, including scouts, schools, i 
churches, fraternities; baton twirl-— 
ers and horsemen. Often one of the > 
pre-parade attractions is a demon- | 
stration by the Bakerfield Police 
Motorcycle Drill Team. 
This will be the third year that 
the Lancaster Chamber of Com- 
merce has sponsored a Christmas 
parade. There is a religious motif, — 
bands must play only Christmas mu- © 
sic, and commercials are frowned 
upon. i 
Long Beach publicizes its prox: 
imity to water by staging a boat pa- 
rade two nights. It is centered on — 
the canals of the neighborhood — 
named Naples, where gondoliers — 
glide by singing appropriate carols — 
as strings of Yule lights twinkle 
overhead. Crowds estimated at — 
100,000 line the banks of the canal. 
On the other hand, up in Port- 
land, Ore., the parade sponsors J 
stick to the fairytale theme. Their ~ 
latest edition will roll away at 10:00 ~ 
a.m. on November 27. As usual, 
there is supposed to be no advertis- — 
ing on the twenty floats. Ten high — 
school bands will play, drum major- 
ettes will twirl their-batons, and a 


prominent local businessman will 


impersonate Santa Claus. a 
Young people will build and man 

the floats in the parade at Spring- 

field, Ore.—minus an over-all theme 


'—while in Seattle, Wash., the ambi- 


tious promoters will cover the com- 
pass by theming their show, “North, 
East, South and West.” This will 
be Seattle’s eleventh encompassing 
Christmas parade, and it is due to 
entertain an _ estimated 100,000 
spectators beginning at 9:45 a.m. on 
November 21. 

From coast to coast, Americans 
are once more getting ready for that 
magic moment when Santa Claus 
comes to town. @ 
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Guide Aids Travelers ll or Injured—Anywhere on Earth 


TRAVELER'S 


MEDICAL 
GUIDE 


by RICHARD T. ATKINS, M.D., and 
JANE McGLENNON ATKINS 


OST OF Us travel to get away 
from the familiar—with only 
partial success. Not even the 

newest, fastest jet can outrace those 
common complaints that plague 
you right at home. The broken eye- 


glasses, the bug in the bloodstream: 


are as prevalent in Pakistan as Penn- 
sylvania (as a matter of fact, even 
more so: Pakistan has’ markedly 
more malaria than the Keystone 
State) . What an international trav- 
eler has to do is just go ahead and 
go, with a Band-Aid on his hangnail 
and a copy of The World Traveler's 
Medical Guide (Simon & Schuster, 
New York; 399 pages; appendix; 
bibliography) slipped into his suit- 
case. And since an overweight suit- 
case can be a costly object, it prob- 
ably should be noted here that this 
plump paperbound volume weighs 
a mere thirteen and one-quarter 
ounces. 

You definitely will, want the 
Guide as a traveling companion on 
every junket that takes you outside 
the continental United States be- 
cause its authors, Richard T. At- 
kins, M.D., and his wife Jane Mc- 
Glennon Atkins, have included the 
names, addresses and_ telephone 
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numbers of English-speaking doc- 
tors, what the special health hazards 
are, what drugs will be available, 
how prescriptions can be filled and 
a host of other items of medical 
pertinence for every part of the 
world. 

To make this fantastic compila- 
tion they corresponded with more 
than 3,000 doctors and health off- 
cials all over the world. Then, more 
or less as lagniappe, they threw in 
their combined medical and health 
experience—Mrs. Atkins is a nutri- 
tional consultant and dietician— 
and knowledge of the field of travel. 
Consequently, though the bulk of 
the book is an elaborate health 
gazetteer of countries, there are 
chapters concerning general health 
problems involved in travel by auto, 
plane, ship, train and with children 
(the Atkins have four) , material on 
immunization and first aid, transla- 
tions into three languages of com- 
mon medical complaints, useful 
tables on temperature, weight and 
food and a glossary of diseases. 

But the bulk, the real meat of the 
Guide is in its country by country, 
area by area and often enough town 
by town breakdown of medical and 
health information on Africa, the 
Americas (less the 48 United States 
but including Alaska and Hawaii) , 
Asia, Europe and Oceania. The At- 
kins’ general plan is to offer succinct 
information on climate, recom- 
mended clothing, immunization re- 
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quired, immunization recommend- 
ed in addition to requirements, 
health hazards, the local Health De- 
partment’s advice on how far to 
trust the water—including brand 
names of reputable bottled water 
where necessary—and who to get in 
touch with if you need medical care 
or a doctor. 

Thumbing through this invalu- 
able gazetteer you can come across 
such improbable items of informa- 
tion as “All local physicians speak 
English,” when referring to the 
Gaza Strip, or that if you need medi- 
cal care or a doctor in Tokyo you 
should call the Tokyo Fire Brigade, 
Dial 119. Probably “thumbing 
through” is all you'll care to do 
with this central portion of the 
Guide, though it remains the book’s 
principal reason for being. If you 
follow the excellent advice on gen- 
eral health preparations given in 
subsidiary chapters, chances are 
you'll never need the big gazetteer 
section. But it will be nice to know 
it’s there, anyway. Just in case that 
hangnail acts up.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 
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wo AIR HouRS from Paris, 

fronting on the Mediterrane- 

an for 180 or more sandy miles 
and extending back into the hills for 
another six is Europe’s greatest 
playground, the French Riviera. 
Here are Florida and Las Vegas in 
one—and a great deal more. For 
here, year around and in abun- 
dance, are all the conventional re- 
sort sports and amusements—and 
for good measure, gambling casinos, 
castle villages, the toy soldiers of 
Monaco, a nudist colony, the per- 
fume factories of Grasse and what is 
probably the world’s most exquisite- 


ly decorated modern chapel, de- 
signed by Henri Matisse. 

Last year more than a million 
visitors from every country on earth, 
60,000 Americans among them, 
came to this shining strip of coast, 
the Cote d’Azur. Most came for the 
simple pleasures of swimming, 
basking in the sun, eating well and 
sightseeing. Some wanted the excite- 
ment of roulette, gay parties and 
romance. Whatever they came for 
they found, for no other place has 
so many things that satisfy. 

You can even ski there. A 50-mile 
drive brings you to Valberg, 5,000 


| 
| 


feet up in the Maritime Alps, wher 
in the morning you can get a snow 
burn and return in time to finish 7 
off with a toasting on the beach 
Fifty miles to the east you can sé¢ 
bullfights, almost as good as those o! 
Spain, in Roman arenas as old 
the Colosseum. oF 

Not so many years ago the Fren¢h 
Riviera was the exclusive resort o| 
the rich and exalted: czars and 
shahs, kings and queens and such 
relatively small fry as South Ameri 
can millionaires, Swedish counts 
Russian grand dukes. Today, there 
are probably more of the rich than 


ever before but they are lost in the 
multitude of vacationers of more 
modest means. 
At Eden Roc, the exclusive Cap 
d’Antibes beach club, for example, 
‘one cannot dive into the swimming 
pool without splashing a seven-fig- 
ure bank account or at least a para- 
graph in Who’s Who. Yet a few 
miles down on the coast, in the re- 
gion of the tent colonies, it is hard 
‘to meet anyone making more than 
$25.00 a week, 
There was a time when the beds 
at the Carlton Hotel in Cannes wore 
' only silk sheets. Now they are white 


percale, which is luxury alongside 
the small hotels back in the town 
where you are obliged to bring your 
own linen. As for the tent dwellers, 
they bring their own cots. You can 
live at the rate of $100 a day or you 
can live quite well for less than one- 
tenth of that price. 

You can see the contrast and the 
change from former days most clear- 
ly on the beaches. Once almost 
empty, with a sedate sprinkling of 
striped umbrellas, some of them are 
now as sardine-packed with bathers 
as Coney Island on a hot Sunday 
afternoon. The Riviera, it should 


BY GEORGE KENT 


STILL 
THE 


QUEEN: 
FRENCH 
RIVIERA 


Not far from better-known Monaco, little Menton has 
Riviera’s essentials: sun, sea, hotel-studded hills. 
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From St. Raphael's beach, bronzed visitors can turn to cool cafes for fresh seafood suppers. 
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RIVIERA REGION 


be remembered, is where the Bikini 
was invented. At St. Tropez, sum- 
mer home of Brigitte Bardot, it has 
become so attenuated that for all 
practical purposes it has ceased to 
exist, and on moonlight nights even. 
this slender excuse for a bathing 
suit may be discarded. 

If you want to see the unadorned 
human figure in daylight, you can 
take a boat from Le Lavandou or 
Hyeres to the island of Levant [See 
Secret Riviera, TRAvEL, July, 1957] 
where even Bikinis are scorned ex- 
cept in hotels in the evenings and 
where you will find men and women 
shopping and strolling and standing 
in line at the post office clad only in 
a nylon fig leaf. Unlike other colo- 
nies devoted to the nude, visitors 
are welcome although the welcome 
is warmer if you do as the natives do. 
Levant is one of three beautiful 
islands twenty minutes from the 
mainland. The other two, Porque- 
rolles and Port Cros, both highly 
conventional, are famous for their 
beaches, their food and the oppor- 
tunity to study Mediterranean pi- 
rates and old naval battles. 

Except for the tiny principality of 
Monaco, the Cote d’Azur is under 
the French flag. But the British 
created it, the Italians built it, the 
czarist Russians gave it glamour, the 
Americans saved it from bankruptcy 
and put it on its feet financially, and 
tourists of all nations hurry down 
each year to maintain it. 

Cannes was nothing but a poor 
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ning village when Lord Broug- 
m, the Englishman for whom the 
hicle was named, was forced to 
y there back in 1834 during a 
olera scare. He was furious, but 
the village inn, sitting alongside 
1ermen, he was regaled with a 
uillabaisse made of sixteen differ- 
t fish which he ate with an olive- 
od spoon, and washed down with 
gons of wine. He fell in love with 
> place, stayed and built himself 
villa. 

Other Englishmen followed him 


d, suddenly, there was.a colony of _' 


eral thousand. They imported 
iss from England and brought 
cir yachts. Queen Victoria was not 
> only crowned head who made it 
abit to visit there. One day, re- 
ning from a drive in her carriage, 
> is alleged to have said, “Nothing 
t kings and belted earls. I was 
‘ced to stop and talk to eight of 
om.” ‘Che British invention is re- 
smbered today in a large statue of 
rd Brougham in Cannes, another 
Victoria in Nice. And the lovely 
w-lane highway and boardwalk 
the sea in that city is still called 
> Promenade des Anglais. 

The Russian nobility discovered 
is door to the sun not long after 
» English and soon entire families 
th retinues of servants were mak- 


dukes, men prepared to stake their 
entire fortunes, their estates, even 
their wives, on the turn of a card. 
No people ever had a greater con- 
tempt for money, certainly none 
spent it so freely, or so capriciously. 
Prince Tcherkasky, renting a villa 
with vast grounds, insisted on see- 
ing a new garden-scape each morn- 
ing. Forty-eight gardeners worked 
through the night every night shift- 
ing old plants, setting in new ones. 
And then there was Count Apraxine 
who always had thirteen cellists 
standing by to play for him should 
he be in the mood. 

After Easter in those early days, 
the hotels closed and their short 
three-month season was over. It was 
the rule and nobody dared disobey. 
The doctors said, “keep away,” 
murmuring words like miasma and 
malaria, and people believed them. 
Then shortly after the First World 
War, American’ Red Cross nurses, 
resting at Eden Roc during the sum- 


Exclusive Eden Roc beach club at Cap d'Antibes caters to wealthy. 


mer, became enthusiastic. Here was 
a fine climate, here was the sea. 
Why, they demanded, did the 
French neglect their wonderful 
coast in summer? The nurses’ hotel 
was the only one open on all the 
100-odd miles of coast and it had 
stayed open as a special favor to the 
Americans. 

Nobody listened to them and 
nothing happened until 1924 when 
Eden Roc owner Andre Sella built — 
an open-air summer theatre which 
attracted stars and celebrities from 
all over the world. 

A couple of years later there was 
an answer—from a fellow American. 
Frank Jay Gould, son of the rail- 
road magnate, agreed with the Red 
Cross nurses and the Legionnaires, 
and backed his judgment with 
about $10,000,000. Spotting a 
stretch of pine forest beside a per- 
fect beach, he bought it and the sur- 
rounding villas, built a hotel and 
reconstructed a gambling casino. 


MARGERY WILSON 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course, 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 


She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
re 25,000 of them, including the or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
? ? 


Tac ss (taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
M Wil tobiog= 
ar and Czarina. At Monte Carlo, raphy “FOUND — A boon for the busy person. A "must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 
u will hear there never were 


available. « (Lippin- — fy || details write to 
mblers like the Russian grand 


x the long journey. One year there 
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cott) 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. E15, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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He poured $5,000,000 into Juan- 
les-Pins, and began shouting—in the 
newspapers—for business for his ex- 
travaganza. He got it and the un- 
reluctant hotel men of the other re- 
sorts followed his lead. 

Today the number of people who 
come in summer far exceeds the 
old-line winter crowd. For example, 
last summer, Nice, with more than 
half as much hotel space as London, 
was lodging visitors in churches and 
monasteries. Cannes, with a normal 
population of 50,000, had nearly 
100,000. For anyone with a spare 
room and willing to rent it, this was 
an opportunity to earn extra cash. 
A few, giving up their apartments 
to the visitors, made a great deal. 
One school, close to bankruptcy, was 
turned over to the tourists, and peo- 
ple who could well afford to sleep 
between silk sheets made do with 
student beds much too short for 
them—and were grateful. When 
August ended, the school had 
earned $25,000—enough to keep its 
doors open. 


‘In the off season—that is, any 
month except July and August— 
rooms are plentiful and consider- 
ably cheaper, and, curiously 
enough, it is the time of the 
Riviera’s most celebrated shindigs. 
There is the famous carnival at 
Nice, with its colorful Battle of the 
Flowers, and of course the Cannes 
Film Festival, attracting everyone 
with a name in the industry, from 
stars to cameramen. The real show, 
however, is on the sidewalks outside 
the Festival hall, where film-struck 
teen-agers from all corners of Eu- 
rope put on an impromptu per- 
formance in the hope of winning 
the attention of a producer. 

One spring the state of Texas 
took over Nice for a week, and for 
seven days sombreros and the smell 
of barbecue filled the air. Not long 
afterward an Italian marquise as- 
tounded a waiter in a posh restau- 
rant by ordering seven live flies. She 
explained that she did not intend to 
eat them but to give them to a 
horned toad presented to her by a 
Texas admirer. 

Spring and summer are the season 


‘for big private parties. One still : 


membered was given by a Britis 
millionaire who called the waite 
by firing a gun. Then there was’ 
masked ball, in which expenditut 
for costumes including shoes wé 
limited to 75 cents. The clerks i 
the big hotels are trained not t 
blink at the demands made 
them, and in this playground wher 
eccentricity counts as a virtue the 
can be rather curious. One oil em 
of the Middle East insisted on diz 
ing on a white tablecloth spread o 
the floor at threé’ o’clock in th 
morning. Another, who had bee 
given a coveted set of rooms facin 
the sea, asked to have his suit 
changed. The sea bored him. H 
wanted something at the back whet 
he could watch the trolley cars g 
by. i 
Summer is the season for spor 
The Riviera is the place where skit 
diving was invented, and for exce 
lent reasons. The water is clear an 
there are no sharks. The only thin 
to fear is the pain that comes fro! 
stepping on a spiney sea urchin. - 
is also a wonderful place for a ma 
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TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


| am going by car from 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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1 boat to sail or fish from. 
rhe harbor at Cannes—France’s » 
rth seaport, where ocean liners 
—is a forest of white spars of 
tor and sailing yachts. Some are 
y and have arrived strapped to 
tops of cars. Others are good 
-and have come under their own 
ver from England and Scandi- 
ja. The largest yacht on the 
st is owned by a Dominican 
lionaire. Its crew wears Mexican 
ibreros. The most famous of all 
Riviera yachts is perhaps the 
which recently carried Winston 
urchill to Morocco—property of 
Greek millionaire, Aristotle 
assis. Anchored at Monte Carlo 
=n not at sea, it has whale teeth 
ng the bar to give his guests a 
idhold when weather or wassail- 
gets rough. And on top of the 
is a toy railroad of ships, start- 
with the ark and Jonah being 
red by a whale and on through 
n Tiki, which moves gaily along 
ong the martinis. 
fhe Riviera is the permanent 
ne of Somerset Maugham, Aly 
an, Greta Garbo and ex-mon- 
hs like Farouk and Bao Dai, and 
‘temporary home at one time or 
ther of every person of any im- 
tance anywhere. The palaces 
| see by the sea, however, are 
ely privately owned. These are 
gambling casinos, the principal 
s being those of Cannes, Nice 
| Monte Carlo. In recent years 
ir elegance has faded as the men 
ling to gamble for large stakes 
re disappeared, although each 
r about $40,000,000 still changes 
ids. A sign of the times is the line 
lot machines in the lobby of the 
mte Carlo casino and, further in- 
>, the dice tables—both designed 
attract Americans. 
sehind the casinos the hills rise 
t gorges like the Grand Canyon 
Miniature to ancient fortified 
ages full of winding streets with 
asant places to eat. For color 
1 fragrance, there are the miles 
flowers, grown for their per- 
ne: jasmin, tuberoses, orange 
ssoms, roses. The flowers—6,500,- 
) pounds of them each year—are 
cked to the scent stills of the 
m of Grasse where seventeen fac- 
ies produce the essences which 
ome in time French perfume— 
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enough of it to intoxicate the city 
of New York. 

It was on the Riviera that 
Giuseppe Verdi attended the first 
performance of Aida—in the opera 
house in Monte Carlo. In a small 
hotel room in Nice, Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote his Child’s Garden 
of Verses and here he received a let- 
ter from his publisher saying that 
Treasure Island had been accepted. 

At Vence, seven miles from the 
sea, is the chapel on which Henri 
Matisse labored during the last 
years of his life—one of the loveliest 
examples of modern ecclesiastical 
decor. At Villefranche—home port 
of the flagship of the U.S. Mediter- 
ranean fleet—Jean Cocteau has 
taken a Romanesque church where 
fishermen stored their nets and with 
line drawings of Biblical and re- 
gional scenes on walls and ceilings 
transformed it into a chapel of great 
beauty. 

Add to these names Picasso, who 
after wandering one day in the vil- 
lage of Vallauris, got to tinkering 
with china painting. Vallauris once 
had been a thriving pottery town. 
Now its wares were virtually with- 
out a market. Picasso made some 
plates and people began coming to 
look and to buy. From buying a 
plate or two it was only a step to 
buying a complete service. Today 
Vallauris is more prosperous than 
at any time in its history, with 40 
potteries going at full capacity. 

Picasso has deserted his Riviera 
villa—temporarily at least—for a 
chateau inland. Local intelligence 
insists this cannot be a permanent 
arrangement. All Frenchmen, they 
tell you, return to the Riviera, or at 
least hope to do so, even if they 
privately consider it to be excessive- 
ly full of foreigners. 

The Riviera has been called 
many things—most of them laying 
emphasis on the life on or near its 
beaches. It is described with some 
truth as an irresistible combination 
of sun, sand and sin—which would 
apply equally well to any much- 
frequented seaside resort. But the 
whole truth is that the Riviera is 
simply a composite of sea and 
islands and hills where men and 
women, whatever their ages, can 
find vacation happiness and, if 
they're lucky, a little more. @ 


MORE IN ONE REEL 
THAN YOU SEE ON AN 
EXTENDED VACATION! 


HAVANA HOLIDAY* 


The Monte Carlo of the Caribbean offers 
every form of amusement and interest, 
from Afro-Cuban native dances to the 
fine shops along the Prado. Famed Morro 
Castle, the gold topped Capitol, and Maine 
Monument are but a few of the many his- 
toric sights to be seen. 


NOW IN 
M COLOR 


M TOO! 


ETERNAL 

GLACIER | 

NATIONAL 

PARK* 

Age old glaciers glisten in the sun on the 
Continental Divide. See a living land of 
Christmas trees and gaping ice chasms. 
The scenic grandeur of nature’s powerful 


handiwork is ever present. Blackfeet In- 
dian ceremonials will also entertain you. 


*PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
ONLY! 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 


8mm 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 


BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 


8mm 16mm 
Complete $5.95 Complete. $10.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


413 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY. 17 
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HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 
TO NOMINATE 


MR. TRAVEL FOR 1959 


For the first time, TRAVEL is opening nominations 
for its Mr. Travel Award to its subscribers. Based 
on ballots received from industry-wide represen- 
tatives of the travel field, previous winners of this 
distinguished Award have been the late Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Danny Kaye, Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon and Lowell Thomas. 


Qualifications for the Mr. Travel Award are: 


1. Be an American citizen who has traveled extensively 
for either business or pleasure or a combination of 
both during the year for which this Award is made ; 


2. Add to the respect and esteem for American institu- 
tions and culture by his personal demeanor during his 
travels; 


3. Help further the cause of world peace and mutual 
understanding among nations and individuals as a 
result of his travels. 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail to Nomi- 
nating Committee, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York. You need not give your 
name and address unless you wish, and letter or 
postcard nominations will be accepted if you do 
not want to clip this page. Mail your choice now. 


NOMINATING COUPON 


I nominate as 


the person most qualified, in my opinion, to re- 
ceive the 1959 Mr. Travel Award. 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 65. 


Horizontal 


1 High Red 

4 Up in the air (2 wds.) 

13 She generally has a song on her 
lips 

14 Tennessee’s middle 

15 Angel in Paris 

16 A little Ladd 

17 Little Spinners 

18 Johnny to you in Eire 

19 Where a Circus is called Picca- 
dilly 

21 What the unsuccessful artist did 
to get girl friends 

23 A good connection for you in 
France 

24. What two girls generate on a 
telephone 

26 In South America this stands on 
its three toes and acts slothful 

27 On your back, boy! 

30 Not a bit off 

3L Nerves 

53 After the highs 

306 This is a big continuing noise 

38 Kind of act Pa likes to read the 
kids 

39 Frequent street crossing 

40 Bone up on this - 

Al Ma’s helper 

42 This was the beginning of Diog- 
enes 

43 Maw got Frenchified abroad 

45 World’s allusion 

47 Mr. Berlin 

48 What you go through on a mo- 
tor trip between Paris and Ham- 
burg 

50 Not out yet 

51 What the Moslem brought to 
the World Conference 

52 Sunny Egypt is his work 

53 This is often a big loss 

54 The end of this! 

55 This fellow has kind of a cheeky 
occupation 

58 Your ticket for travel-now-pay- 
later doesn’t have this kind of 
a value 

61 This begins the motto of the 
Order of the Garter 

62 Traveler’s foot 

65 Washington won the World 
Series, Lincoln is a small car 

66 Things look black here 

67 Mix it up, brighten the party 

68 Take out the big, blue crayon 

69 This is a Sound proposition 
(2 wds.) 

70 Fly at the North Pole (abbr.) 


Vertical 


Lovely Lady, hard as stone, witl 

no arms to embrace you 

Moseow Mae 

Looks at 

Nickel Nurser was this 

This is a waste of wine 

This sign is up all over Frane 

to keep things clean 

Here’s where you saw thos 

Roman ruins in France 

What the Returned Trayeler wh 

went to Europe to relax needes 

A lot of change for this man 

Granpaw got on this to gé 

Grammaw 

11 Faney English for “PH b 
danged !”” | 

12 This comes right after nine 

13 Prince and Priest looking fo 
a good home (2 weds.) : 

20 This is a big Mel 

22 When this was little it joine 
the Red Cross in order to be | 
First Aid Kit 

24 In some places on the groanin; 
Thanksgiving board 

25 This is what you can call you 
collection 

28 Egotistical short story 

29 Signed bya pitcher: Very truly... 

31 Sky adornment 

32 I don’t know how it is, but Py 
got a down on this } 

33 If you follow this through Frane 
you'll see some chateaux 

34 The day with the most rock ans 
roll on the cruise ship 

36 One to look out for 


coo PF N ANURON 


'37 This is true of my travel mone 


44 This hangs on many a girl’ 
sound receiver 

46 Victcrian shame exclamation 

A7 Knotty situations 

49 What a New Yorker is alway 
grabbing 

51 Go 

53 Summer toast 

55 Rockefeller, once 

56 Pretty soon 

57 The beginning of love an 
laughter 

58 This is a tearable thing to do 

59 Celestial sereamer 

60 Hawaiian necking arrangemen 

61 Seandinavian Queen of the Un 
derworld 

63 Almost a circle 

64 Japanese copper 
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NOTHER Hilton Inn is under 
\ construction. Located oppo- 
site the Atlanta, Ga., Munici- 
il Airport, the 310-room hostelry 
slated for completion by April, 
160, with eleven buildings tied to- 
ther by covered walkways, trop- 
al gardens, a private club for local 
sidents, 40 pool-side cabanas, 
irking accommodations for 500 
itos.... The Grand Hotel in Oslo, 
orway, is building a new wing 
ntaining 144 rooms, all with bath, 
r prospective January 1, 1960, 
ening. Stalheim, Norway, 
otel, site of a tragic fire earlier this 
ar, is being rebuilt for planned 
ine | opening, will feature 200 
oms. . . . Chicago’s Executive 
ouse is adding a six-story wing 
ith the top three floors devoted to 
ivate dining rooms, guest rooms 
r approximately 100 persons... . 
reek government plans construc- 
on. of 23 new hotels sleeping from 
) to 200 guests. . . . New 200-room 
eraton Hotel to go up in Kings- 
n, Jamaica, will have jumbo-size 
imming pool, convention hall 
ating 1,000... . French firm has 
irchased property on Guadeloupe 
id Martinique for two 250-room 
luxe resort hotels. Puerto 


ico’s new 170-room El,Pance Ho- . 


| plans early 1960 opening... . 
wo new air-conditioned inns, one 
70 rooms in Luxor, one of 80 
oms in Aswan will shortly await 
avelers to Upper Egypt. . . . The 
n-story Sheraton-Cleveland _ re- 
ains open for business while floor- 
-floor remodelling is accom- 
ished for all of the structure’s 
)00 guest rooms, plus public 
oms, at a cost of more than 
000,000. . . . December 15 open- 
is scheduled for Clarage’s Hotel 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. Consist- 
¢ of a number of separate cottages, 
ch surrounded by a garden ter- 
ce, the inn features a large free- 
rm pool, will peg its daily winter 
yson rate at $21.00 per person 
uble occupancy. ... New Tread- 
iy Inn at St. Davids, Penna., is 
th in the chain, located only a 
If hour’s drive from downtown 
liladelphia, has 150 bedrooms 
us restaurants and meeting rooms. 
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New Unit Aids Travelers Caught With Planes Down 


Yy 


NEW and revolutionary con- 
A cept in hostelry providing 
short term accommodations 
for air travelers right on the airport 


. grounds will be erected at National 


Airport, Washington, D.C., by mid- 
December. The installation, known 
as Airwayte, will consist of two units 
of eighteen compartments each and 
is designed for rental on an hourly 
basis. Hotel Corporation of Ameri- 
ca will own and operate the two 
Washington units. The American 
Bridge Division of U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration will fabricate and erect 
them. 

Airwayte is intended to provide a 
place for the air traveler who has 
time before a flight or between 
flights—or who has met with an un- 
avoidable delay—in which to change 
clothes, work or relax. The short- 
term accommodations of only an 
hour or a few hours are designed not 
to conflict or compete with normal 
hotel facilities. 

The Airwayte structure is T- 
shaped, with the eighteen compart- 
ments supported nine feet above the 
ground in the cross bar of the T. 
The base of the T, which provides a 
reception area and stairs to the 
compartments, measures sixteen by 
nineteen feet, takes up the space of 
only two parked automobiles. The 
wings overhead leave the ground 
below free for parking or through 
traffic. Overall, the units are 75 feet 


long, twenty feet wide and 21 feet 
high. 

Individual compartments, which 
will rent for $3.00 for the first four 
hours and 50 cents for each addi- 
tional hour thereafter, will resem- 
ble elaborate Pullman accommoda- 
tions. Each will measure seven and 
a half by six feet, will be sound- 
proofed and will contain a_ bed, 
desk, toilet and shower unit. Each 
will be individually controlled for 
air-conditioning and will be wired 
for radio and telephone. A call sys- 
tem will notify occupants of their 
particular flight departure times. 
Units are laid out with a double row 
of nine compartments separated by 
a three-and-a-half-foot corridor. A 
complete unit will be served by a 
single porter. Exterior walls will be 
porcelain enamel on steel. 

A recent survey at one of the na- 
tion’s major commercial airports 
showed that approximately 28 per 
cent of the total air passengers using 
the terminal in one day were subject 
to delays ranging from one to more 
than three hours. Of those obliged 
to wait, slightly more than 90 per 
cent waited for periods of up to two 
hours while the others waited for 
from two to three hours. 

Hotel Corporation of America 
will also operate the Plaza Hotel in 
New York City beginning in April, 
1960, and a soon-to-be constructed 
hotel of 1,000 rooms in Boston. 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


Extension cord (lower left corner above) solves lighting problems. 


HE BIG TREND today is to interior-exterior scenes. 

It offers a new kind of photography for those who 

are ready to go beyond ordinary snapshooting. It 
is neither difficult nor costly, yet gives you a chance to 
make pictures with that professional look—a valuable 
asset if you are about to shoot a photographic Christmas 
card. 

The secret of the indoor-outdoor shot is a flashbulb 
on an extension cord. It opens up otherwise impossible 
potentialities. Imagine a view of your living room as 
seen from the garden or patio. Or a street scene looking 
into a sidewalk cafe. There are endless possibilities. In 
each case, the problem is to illuminate the interior, 
bringing it up to the brightness level of the exterior. 
A flashbulb, available in different sizes, furnishes a close 
approach to sunlight quality. With an extension cord, 
it can easily be moved to adjust its intensity and model- 
ling effect on any given area. 

The “Merry Xmas” photo shown here is a simple 
example of what can be done. It was shot with Veri- 
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Follow These Tips On Lighting F . 


crome pan film, 1/100 second, F/11. To illuminate 
faces, which otherwise would have gone black, a No 
bulb was placed inside the hallway with a clip-on 
flector. It was fastened to a curtain rod, or held by 
assistant, aiming downward upon the faces. That’s all 
or almost all. There was one more detail to worry about 
What distance from the flashbulb to the faces? Y 
can’t see how the brightness of the flashbulb will co 
pare with the brightness of the front door, so you have| 
to calculate. Bring the bulb too close, and the fac 
become unnaturally bright. The piceume will look) 
phoney. : 
With every package of film or flashbulbs, you get 
the manufacturer’s exposure recommendations. Th 
flash guide number in this case being 130, we divid 
by F/11, which you remember we originally selected as 
the appropriate exterior exposure. Eleven into 1 
gives you twelve—the distance in feet for the flashbul 
It’s simple as one, two, three. ; 
The above example, as you remember, was “a 
Verichrome. Now try the scene with Kodacolor. 
Step 1. Select correct exposure for sunlight. The 
white door can classify as an average subject, front 
lighted, in bright sun. The exposure table that comes 
with the film indicates 1/100 second at F/8. If you use 
an exposure meter it should read close to this figure. — | 
Step 2. Calculate correct distance for the flashbulby 
For a 5B (blue) flashbulb at 1/100 second, in appropri- 
ate reflector, the guide number is 75. Divide by F/8 
(the aperture selected in Step 1) . Eight into 75 is nine 
feet—the approximate distance to place the bulb. 4 
Step 3. Plug the extension cord into flashgun or 
camera, and you are ready to put your subjects into, 
position. Wait until you get a good expression out of 
them, and shoot. Once you have made a few shots, you 
will see it’s easy. / = 
The flash distance, remember, is measured from the 
bulb to the subject. The camera distance is immaterial. 
A yardstick or tapemeasure is a valuable aid. Make a 
note of the bulb distance for each shot for reference in 
case of re-takes. Professional photographers, when in 
doubt, take three exposures, varying by the equivalent 
of one F-stop. That is, if nine feet is the normal dis: 
tance, shoot also with the bulb at about six feet an 
twelve feet. if 
Conditions vary and guide tables are only a accel 
point. The efficiency of the reflector and the reflec 
tivity of the walls are important factors, each of which 
can cause variations as much as one full stop either 
way. In our “Merry Xmas” scene, note that the inside 
of the house is darker than the outside, as is only 
natural. The flash fill should not be more than one-half 
as bright as the sunlit exterior. With this in mind, 
everything else being equal, you may wish to use J 
lamp distance a few feet greater than “normal”. 


cessful Interior-Exterior Photos! 


/ 


Two questions that always come up are, “What if I 
90t this scene with an ordinary clear bulb, instead 
a blue bulb?”’, and, “Why can’t I do it without an 
tension cord, just with the bulb on the camera?”. 
With daylight color film, a clear flashbulb gives yel- 
wish results. You can’t expect accurate color rendi- 
mn. But a warm cast is not inappropriate to the in- 
jor of this scene. In fact, it might be just the “dif- 
ent” result you are looking for. I suggest bringing 
e bulb a little closer than normal. A cold, blue ex- 
ior and a warm interior—what could be better for 
ristmas? 

Shooting with the bulb on the camera creates a dif- 
‘ent problem. Not all flashguns or cameras have ex- 
asion outlets. You can improvise by making a plug 
ym. a used flashbulb and soldering the extension wires 
it. Do this scene with the bulb at camera position, 
d the outside door will be “burned up’’—too bright. 
ne faces, being further away, will suffer in compari- 
n. The result is the obvious “phoney’’ flash effect, 
ren seen in newspaper photos. The nearer objects are 
ighter than the distant ones, and the scene appears 
ttened out, as if’on one plane. The only solution is 
find a dark house exterior, or cover the surfaces with 
ack paper or straw mats, anything that will absorb 
ht. If the exterior of the house is dark enough, and 
e interior light enough, the contrast may be made 
lerable. 


{OTOGRAPHIC GREETINGS 


Why not let a travel photo be the starting point for 
ur Yuletide greeting this.year? Let! the world know 
1ere you've been. With or without yourself in it, a 
ace you have visited and enjoyed gains personal sig- 
ficance when you photograph it yourself. Let it be 
rsonal and simple. A brief sentiment or signature 
n be scribbled on the photo with India ink. Or leave 
space at the bottom, when you have the prints made, 
you can write in the margin. In this day of type- 
iters and printing presses and automation, your 
lends may appreciate the intimacy of handwriting. 
The secret of a successful greeting card is not how 
mplicated you make it, but how complete your mail- 
g list is. How about the friends and acquaintances of 
e voyage? And the people you see rarely? With a 
odicum of courage, you can send cards to people you 
idly know or have practically forgotten. Most of 
em will be delighted, and will tell you so if you in- 
ude your return address. 

Another secret is the envelope—buy them before you 
ake any decision as to the size of your card. You'll 
10w what I mean if you’ve ever designed an unusual 
rd and then knocked yourself out trying to find an 
wvelope to fit. A practical size is the No. 10 business 
1velope if you want to diverge from the conventional 
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square format. Prints are made 334 x 9 inches, on dou- 
ble weight stock. Two prints can be made from an 
8 x 10 sheet of photographic paper. An unusual shape 
or size makes a card stand out from the mass. In design- 
ing your card, arrange an area for writing or printing 
the message that will enhance rather than detract from 
the effectiveness of your photograph. 

For relatives, originality is less important usually 
than a new family portrait. Hence the “Merry Xmas” 
photo here. Front doors and fireplaces, however, are 
not the only photogenic parts of a house. Go over yours 
with a camera viewfinder and see if you can dream up 
some new “‘sets’’ to shoot. Look for indoor-outdoor 
situations. Bring some potted plants and other props 
indoors if necessary. The camera viewpoint can be 
inside or outside. Trees, patios, flower bushes, fences 
or whatever can be worked into interesting composi- 
tions. If you are one of the several hundred thousand 
homes which now have swimming pools, why not de- 
sign a swimming pool scene for Christmas greeting, 
just for a change? If your swimming is done at the 
beach, you can use it, too, for your greeting. Wet 
sand offers an ideal writing slate. At night, a roaring 
bonfire is the ideal photographic prop. If your shoot- 
ing set is the nursery, use a large blackboard and chalk 
up the children’s names in bold, block letters, or let 
them do the writing. 


When you travel, get a 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING,  PENNSYLVANI 
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spanning 


ESPITE THE FACT that Europe 
D had a head start of some 

2,000 years’ experience in 
constructing bridges, and boasts of 
the world’s greatest variety of odd 
developments, the United States has 
a history of spectacular spans, too. 
True, there’s nothing that resem- 
bles London’s Tower Bridge, the 
shop-lined Ponte Vecchio in Flor- 
ence, Venice’s Rialto or dozens of 
other Continental spans, but then 
Europe doesn’t have San Francisco's 
Golden Gate or Michigan’s Mack- 
inac Straits Bridge. 

Some U.S. bridges are notable for 
their architectural beauty or as 
crowning points of extraordinary 
feats of engineering. Others may be 
the longest or shortest of their types, 
definite oddities or outstanding be- 
cause of their historic lore. What- 
ever it may be, a bridge needn't be 
just something to pass over. 

It’s hardly possible here to round 
~up all the nation’s most interesting 
bridges, but the following will at 
least give a hint of some of them 
that offer sightseeing extras. 


Bridge of Flowers, Shelburne Falls, 
Massachusetts, shows what can be 


Raised roadways like San Francisco's Gold- 
en Gate rate special attention from travelers. 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


done when man uses his imagina- 
tion in the face of progress. At one 
time, trolley cars rumbled across 
this 400-foot, five-arch structure 
over the Deerfield River. When the 
car line was abandoned, localities 
hit upon a lively idea. Instead of 
abandoning or tearing down the 
bridge, they turned it into a garden 
with twin flower beds lining a 
gravel path where the tracks once 
ran. 


Bayonne Bridge, New York City. 
While America’s largest city has 
many arresting spans—like the mil- 
lion-dollar foot-bridge across part 
of the East River, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge with its suspended 
roadway high above the Hudson, 
and the Brooklyn Bridge which 
shysters still “sell” to country bump- 
kins who should know better by 
now—we ll give the nod to this link 
above the Kill Van Kull between 
Port Richmond on Staten Island 
and Bayonne, New Jersey. It’s one 
of the world’s longest steel-arch 
bridges and one of the region’s most 
spectacular. The mid-channel clear- 
ance of 150 feet allows ocean-going 
ships to pass without interruption 
of traffic on either the river or high- 
way. 


Old Blenheim Bridge, North Blenheim, 
New York. Of the country’s many 
remaining covered bridges (See 
‘TRAVEL, |‘Sept:,, 1959), this isthe 
world’s longest, single-span one of 
its type. Some 100 years old, its two 
driveways (closed to automobiles) 
are protected by a “barn” about 26 
feet wide and 232 feet long. Walk 
across it and get a glimpse of what 
travelers of yesteryear thought was 
the ultimate in river viaducts—in 
this case over Schoharie Creek. 


Chesapeake Bay Bridge, Kent Island, 
Maryland. Connecting the eastern 
and western shores of the Old Line 
State, this bridge is a fine engineer- 
ing feat that runs from Kent Island 
to Sandy Point. It tops the channel 
below by 18614 feet and the main 
part extends some 1,600 feet across 
the water. 


Rockville Bridge, Rockville, Pennsyl- 
vania. A railroad—the Pennsylvania 
—makes use of this span which hap- 
pens to be one of the world’s longest 
stone-arch railway bridges. It cross- 
es the Susquehanna River and cov- 
ers a distance of more than 3,800 
feet. 


Natural Bridge, Virginia. Though 
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- BRIDGES 


there are dozens of natural bridges 
in the U-S., this oddity—215 feet 
high, 90 feet long and 50 to 150 feet 
wide—is about the only one that has 
a major highway running across its 
top. George Washington once sur- 
veyed it, and today U.S. 11 zips over 
it. You won't see much from the 
highway, and there’s an admission 
charge if you inspect the rock forma- 
tion from the level of Cedar Creek, 
but you'll probably agree that the 
closer glimpse is worth the tariff. 


Want to sway above deep chasms 
where the thrill is safe but just a bit 
scary? Then mark down two sus- 
pension bridges. One is at 5,964- 
foot-high Grandfather Mountain near 
Linville, North Carolina, where a 
228-foot-long pedestrian span 
stretches across a deep defile. The 
other is at Rock City Gardens atop 
Lookout Mountain near  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. There’s more 
of a swing here and you'll probably 
clutch the hand railing before 
reaching the other side of the gorge. 


Overseas Highway, over the Florida 
Keys: from the mainland to Key 
West. This leap-frogging road uses 
many bridges instead of just one. 
- Yet its inclusion in this compila- 
_ tion, if you don’t mind stretching 
the point, is justified, too. Ina sense, 
it’s like one long bridge that trav- 
erses tiny points of land and pro- 
vides a distinctly different experi- 
~ ence of motoring over the ocean. 


Mackinac Straits Bridge, Michigan. 
-Here’s one of the newest triumphs 
of engineering. Completed in No- 
vember, 1957, the five-mile span is 
the world’s longest suspension 
bridge. Built at the cost of some 
.$100,000,000 and as graceful as the 
wild fowl that flit overhead, it con- 
-nects the Upper Peninsula at St. 
Ignace with the Michigan main- 
land. 


Y-Bridge, Zanesville, Ohio. Most 
__ bridges are content to I-cross a river, 
figuring the shortest distance be- 
tween two points is a straight line. 
But this bridge connects three 
places at the junction of the Licking 
and Muskingun rivers, hence the 
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shape its name implies makes it 
unique in the United States. 


Aerial Lift Bridge, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Though it doesn’t exactly fly, it does 
get up in the air in an unusual fash- 
ion. It’s an elevator-type bridge with 
a central part that’s raised for pass- 
ing ships. Some 510 feet long, it 
crosses the canal entrance to Duluth 
Harbor and connects Minnesota 
Point with the mainland. 


Lake Pontchartrain Causeway, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Called the 
world’s overwater highway bridge, 
this structure was a minor miracle 
of construction. Costing some $51,- 
000,000, it was built in the record 
time of fourteen months and twelve 
days—thanks to the use of prefab- 
ricated materials. Motorists driving 
across it are out of sight of land for 
eight miles—an experience equiva- 
lent to either flying or ocean sailing. 


Twin Falls-Jerome Bridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. About one and a half miles 
north of the town and spanning the 
Snake River some 476 feet above the 
stream’s surface, this is one of the 
world’s highest cantilever bridges. 
An added attraction is the pano- 
ramic vista of the Blue Lakes. 


Royal Gorge Suspension Bridge, Royal 
Gorge, Colorado. This great bridge 
across the Arkansas River links—at 
a height of 1,053 feet above the 
stream—the rims of one of Colora- 
do’s narrowest canyons a few miles 
west of Canon City. That elevation 
makes it one of the world’s highest 
suspension bridges. But it takes 
motorists only to the other side, and 
fails to meet the promise of a con- 
tinuing highway. It could be called 
a tourist gimmick but it justifies the 
toll charge by providing really 
spectacular views of the gorge and 
surrounding terrain. 


Glen Canyon Bridge, Page, Arizona. 
Until recently, Navajo Bridge at 
Arizona’s Marble Canyon—467 feet 
above the Colorado River—was the 
major crossing of that mighty gorge- 
cutting stream between the Utah 
line and Grand Canyon National 
Park. Now, Canyon Bridge not only 
affords a second highway passage 
across the river, but also is the 


_ Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, 


world’s highest steel-arch bridge. 


Some 700 feet above the Colorado 
and about 1,270 feet long, it ties 
Arizona and. Utah together just be- 
low the Glen Canyon damsite by 
providing a short-cut route (which 
will be better when roads are fur- 
ther improved) between Phoenix 
and Salt Lake City. 


California. With so many headlands 
and so much water, San Francisco 
has need of plentiful bridges—and, 
of course, it meets the requirements. 
One of these is the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge which, with its 
approaches, is about eight and a 
fourth miles long and has its west 
and east sections connected by a 
double-decker tunnel, one of the 
world’s largest of its kind. But the 
kingpin is Golden Gate, over the 
straits between the city and Marin 
County. It’s the biggest single-span 


suspension bridge ever constructed, 


has the world’s highest bridge tow- 
ers (two of them, 746 feet above the 
bay) , tops the water by 220 feet, and 
is 8,940 feet long with the main sec- 
tion about 4,200 feet in length. 


Lake Washington Floating Bridge, Se- 
attle, Washington. A pontoon 
bridge isn’t unique, but this one 
happens to be the world’s largest 
made of concrete. The “buoyed” 
section is more than a mile long, has 
ten standard and fifteen special sec- 
tions tightly bolted together and 
anchored to the lake bottom. Near 
the eastern end, a floating draw- 
bridge lets large ships go by. 


Narrow's Bridge, ‘Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. Here’s another of the globe’s 
biggest suspension bridges—2,800 
feet long and 188 feet high. Unlike 
most spans, it has a summer swim- 
ming area—Titlow Beach Pool—at 
its western end. 

Chances are I’ve skipped your 
favorite bridge. That certainly 
doesn’t mean it’s not worth seeing, 
but, taking the above as a start, and 
remembering that a bridge is more 
than just a means of getting from 
one place to another, you'll do 
well—if you desire something differ- 
ent in your travels—to seek them 
out. The discovery of others will be 
like cream on your peaches. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


ITALIANS PLAN SIX LINERS 
Italian gov't has au- 
thorized construction of 6 
new passenger liners, ‘two 

of which will enter NYC- 
Mediterranean service, be 
larger than 32,000-ton 
Leonardo da Vinci now be- 
ing prepared for her maid- 
en voyage next year. Big, 
35,000-ton vessels will 
cruise at 25% knots with 
1,600 passengers. 
Leonardo, so far largest 
postwar Italian liner, 
will have 23 knot speed, 
carry 1,500 travelers. 
Other proposed vessels in- 
clude two 20,000-tonners, 
two additional craft as 
yet unplanned. 


NORTHWEST INCLUDES ATLANTA 
Daily DC-7C service to 
Atlanta recently begun by 
Northwest Orient Airlines 
provides area with 1l-plane 
link to Pacific Northwest 
cities, offers both first- 
class, coach accommoda- 

tion. Line begins new 
route with 3 roundtrips 
daily, all touching at 
Chicago. 


LARGEST U.S. SHRINE HAILED 
World's newest major re=- 

ligious structure, Nat'l” 

Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, will be dedi- 
cated Nov. 20 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Shrine will be 
largest Roman Catholic 
Siructuresin Uss., ‘7th 
largest in world, contain 
world's largest! religious 
mosaic, depicting "Christ, 
In Majesty." Located at 
edge of Catholic Univer- 
sity, building has 329-ft. 
campanile beside it, was 
financed by donations from 
every U.S. parish. 
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NORSE UP KRONER QUOTA 
Norwegian Dept. of Com- 
merce has increased amount 
of Norwegian currency that 

visitors may bring into 
country. Former allotment 
of 350 kroner has been 
upped to 1,000 per person, 
in denominations not 
larger than 100 kroner 
notes. Current currency 
exchange rate fits about 

i GPOne rm mine Oris oe AOL LAT. 


APL-PAA SEAL AIR-SEA PACT 

New air-sea pact signed 
by American President 
Lines, Pan Am, provides 
globe-girdling travelers 
with 10% roundtrip dis- 
count on junkets using Pan 
Am planes in combination 
with APL's President Pa- 
cific liners or passenger- 
carrying cargo ships. 
Agreement permits travel- 
erseLomsaiL for Orient 
from West Coast, continue 
circuit by plane or plane 
out from East Coast, 
SWwiteGhs to ship. ineOrient. 
APL ports include Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Manila, Hong 
Kong. Prior to recent rash 
of air-sea agreements, 
round-world travelers who 
wished to mix transporta- 
tion methods had to pay 
one-way fare on each car-= 
rier. 


REAL L.A.-RIO RUN READIES 
REAL Airlines plan to 
inaugurate Super-Connie 

service Nov. 20 between 

Los Angeles, Rio de 

Janeiro via Mexico City, 

Bogota, Manaus, providing 

only through-plane service 

linking U.S. West Coast 
with Colombia, Brazil. 

Frequency of flights has 

not yet been announced. 


NONSTOP CHI-HAWAII HOPS? 
Both United, Continental 
airlines are nudging Civil 
Aeronautics Board for OK 
to fly long-range -707, 
DC-8 jets nonstop from 
Chicago to Honolulu. In 
TransPacific Route Case 
currently before CAB, 
United proposes daily . 
roundtrips on NYC=-Chicago= — 


Honolulu run plus 6 weekly — 


roundtrips from-Philive 
Detroit to Honolulu via 
L.A. Continental would 
throw in nonstops to 50th 
state from Denver, Kansas 
City, fly 4 times weekly 
from Chi, twice from Den= 
ver, once from K.C. 


Ussin PINS: VESTLORS 

Foreign visitors to U.S. 
during 1960 will receive 
special red, white & blue 
enameled pins identifying 
them as tourists for 
forthcoming year of hospi- 
tality proclaimed by Pres- 
ident. State Dept. has 
also streamlined issuance 
of visas so that, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, U.S.-bound 
travelers will receive 
visas within one day of 
making application. 


PAN AM SPREADS JET WEB 

Pan Am's transatlantic 
Service in Boeing 707 jets 
recently was extended to 
include 6 more European 
cities in addition to Lon-= 
don, Paris, Rome. New des-= 
tinations are Frankfurt, 
Dusseldorf, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Hamburg, Copen- 
hagen. Line reports total 
of 24 transatlantic round 
trips weekly under ex- 
panded schedule, all of- 
fering both economy, de- 
duxecseats. 
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BLOEMFONTEIN GOES GREEK 
Union Castle Line's 
Bloemfontein Castle, 
18,400-ton passenger 
liner, has been sold to 
Greek firm of Chandris for 
reported $4,200,000, will 
be turned over to new 
owners Nov. 9. Vessel is 
9 years old, has been 
principally employed on 
London-Rotterdam-Capetown 
route. New owners have not 
yet Specified her future 
course. 


BARBADOS TERMINAL AIRED 
Posh new main terminal 
building opened at Barba= 
dos' Seawell Airport, is 
built of coral, features 
2 in-bond shops offering 
duty-free goods plus bar, 

restaurant, airline of- 
fices. Recent test land- 
ings have shown 7,000-ft. 
field suitable for most 
jets. 


RAIL OUTING HIGHBALLED 

Railway Historical So-= 
ciety of San Diego is 
‘sponsoring special train 
from San Diego to Perris, 
Calif., site of United 
Railway Museum, Orange 
Empire Traction Museum, 
for rail buffs Nov. 8. 
Tour will include photo 
stops en route, barbecue, 
other activities. Inter- 
ested rail fans should 
contact Excursion Di- 
rector, Wallace Duthie, 
228 West Washington BANG > 
San Diego. 


JAMAICA SPURS HORSE COURSE 

Newest Sports center on 
Jamaica, W.I., is Cay- 
manas Park race track 10 
miles outside Kingston. 
With capacity of 20,000 
racing fans, $3,000,000 
oval has mile-plus-fur- 
long length overlooked by 
cantilevered stands situ- 
ated on 200-acre park. 
Major functions of Ja- 
maica's gala Christmas- 
New Year carnival are 
Slated for Caymanas this 
year. 
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CANADIAN CANAL -CONSIDERED 
Richelieu River, flowing 

north from Lake Champlain 

into St. Lawrence River, 

is currently being eyed 

by Canadian officials for 

transformation into canal 


offering ship Link between: © 


New England states, Can- 
ada. Local communities 
would also profit from 
subsidiary hydroelectric 
development as was done 
dUuRINeg - Construct Ton sOlao ts. 
Lawrence Seaway. Richelieu 
River enters St. Lawrence 
approximately 40 miles 
from Montreal. 


AZTEC AIRPORT ANTICIPATED 

New jet field at Callao, 
7 miles from Lima, will be 
Peru's first commercial 
airport capable of han- 
dling big craft, have 
11,481-ft. runway finished 
by March with new terminal 
buildings to follow. Field 
will be linked to Lima by 
2 double-lane highways. 


GERMANS SWITCH 3 CITIES 
Lufthansa German Air- 
lines will add Super G- 
Connie flights to 3 new 
cities Nov. l—Karachi, 
Calcutta, Bangkok—simul- 
taneously drop hops to 
Paris, Shannon, Manchester 
in preparation for non= 
stop U.S.-Germany jet 
flights to begin early in 
1960. ASian service will 
be out of Hamburg on Mons/ 
Thurs, routed through 
Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 


Rome, Cairo. Return 
flights, originating in 
Bangkok, will leave Weds/ 
Sats. 


DOUGLAS UNVEILS SMALL JET 


Douglas Aircraft's pro- | 


posed medium-range DC-9 
jetliner will carry 68 


first-class passengers—if | 


any firm decides to buy 
it—at 580 m.p.h. with 


35,000-foot cruising alti- | 


tude. 
DC-6B 
would 


Designed to supplant 
prop plane, DC-9 

use same length run- 
ways, carry more, passen- 
gers, be Slightly smaller 
in overall dimensions, 
bring jet Service to com- 
munities lacking facili- 
ties for larger jets. 


LINER PLANS AMAZON VOYAGE 
Hamburg—American liner 


he 
; 


Ariadne will sail from New ~ 


Orleans next March 26, 


cruise 1,000 miles up Ama- 


zon River to Manaus, 
Brazil, on $l-day trip 
with minimum rate of $900 
that also includes stops 
at Montego Bay, Curacao, 
Trinidad, Belem, Santarem, 
St. Thomas, Havana. 
ship has slated 6 other 
Caribbean sailings from 
New Orleans, some as short 
as 9 days with minimum 
rate pegged at $190. 


CANADIAN RAILS TRIM FARES 

Canadian Nat'l Railways 
reduced off-season prices 
to auto-travel levels for 
groups of two or more, 
inaugurated new plan pro-= 
viding transportation, 
meals, berths, tips in one 
all-inclusive package for 
both individuals, groups 
in effort to woo inter= 
city travelers away from 
highways. 


NEW DIRECT HAWAII—SAMOA HOPS PARE PACIFIC FARES 
Pan Am has begun new fortnightly service to American 
Samoa via Honolulu using Boeing double-deck Strato- 


cruisers. 


New link offers fastest service to Samoa 


from Honolulu or U.S. West Coast. Flights leave 


Hawaii every other Wed. 
day morning, 


night, 
return Friday. 


arrive Pago Pago Thurs-— 


Stratocruiser hops replace 


previous fortnightly DC-7C flights to Samoa from Fiji. 
One-way tourist fare for Honolulu-Samoa run is pegged 


at $149, 
ipae gp ate 


as against $352 for roundabout service from 
New routing also cuts one-way tourist rate U.S. 


West Coast-Pago Pago to $248 from $460. 
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TIDEWATER FLOATS FREE MAP 

Woolen-underwear crowd 
stimulated by Travel's 
preview report last month 
on California's Winter 
Olympic Games at Squaw 
Valley can get detailed 
map of area including 
Schedule of events, other 
pertinent information from 
Tidewater Oil Co. service 
stations or by writing 
Sales Promotion Dept., 
‘Tidewater Oil Co., 4201 
Wilshire -Bivd.,; LeA. 5; 
Calif. 


DELTA DC-8s JET INTO DIXIE 
Delta Air Lines recently 
began 2 daily roundtrip 
DC-8 jet flights from NYC 
to Atlanta in flying time 
of one hour, 50 minutes. 
Line will enter big 119- 
seat jetliner into service 
linking Atlanta-Miami, 
Chicago-Miami Oct. 15, At- 
lanta-Dallas-New Orleans 
on Nov. 15, Miami-Detroit 
oniDec. =e. Delta's Six 
DC-8s will be bolstered in 
1960 by addition of 10 
Convair 880 medium-range 
jets designed to operate 
out of smaller airports. 


ZIM CUFFS ISRAELI INN 
Effective Nov. 1-Feb. 
28, first-class roundtrip 

passengers on Zim Lines 
plying between Marseilles, 
Naples-Haifa will receive, 
in addition to 20% fare 
reduction, 8 days of free 
hotel accommodations at 
selected Class A hotels in 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Herz- 
liya, Haifa. Alternate 
plan offers free 6-day 
stay at Solomon Hotel in 
BHilat plus free air trans- 
portation to/from Eilat. 


LINES AIR NEW U.S. OFFICES 
Newly opened stateside 
offices for overseas air- 
lines include Japan Air's 

Dallas establishment at 
211 North Ervay Bldg. plus 
BOAC's Buffalo office in 
downtown Lafayette Square, 
also, Air France's big 


Newark, N.J., office at 10 


Commerce Court. 
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TWA JETS GO EUROPEAN 

Trans World Airlines, 
one of earlier entries in- 
to domestic jet Service, 
plans inauguration of 
transatlantic flights in 
707 Intercontinental 
planes with NYC-London 
flights beginning Nov. 23 
on Mon/Wed/Fri basis, NYC= 
Paris hops opening Dec. 3 
for Tues/Thurs/Sat per- 
formances. London hops 
will continue to Frank- 
furt, Paris service to 
Rome. Intercontinental 
707s, long-range version 
of earlier Boeing jet, has 
range in excess of 5,000 
miles, permitting nonstop 
transatlantic operation 
both eastbound, westbound 
with full passenger load. 


INT'L CASH COMING? 
Financial experts of 6 
nations making up European 

Common Market—France, 
Italy, W. Germany, Bel- 
giuni, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg——are proposing new 
monetary unit for group. 
Planned currency, tenta- 
tively termed "Euronit," 
would be based on special 
fund rather than individu- 
al wealth of nations in- 
volved, would supplement— 
initially at least—rather 
than replace mark, franc, 
Lires ete. 


STATES RATE U.S. AIR AID 
Two-year airport aid 

bill recently passed by 
Congress okays federal aid 
of $126,000,000 for air- 
field work, will princi- 
pally be used for length- 
ening runways to expand 
Jet RouUVes,. speci ical liv, 
prohibits spending tax- 
payers’ money on cocktail 
lounges, Similar frills. 


THAIS INVADE INT'L AIR 
With aid of SAS, Thai 
Airways Co., nat'l carrier 
of Thailand, will shortly 
become Thai Airways Int'l, 
acquire DC-6s, DC-6Bs for 
planned inauguration of 
int'l flights before end 

Ot peas 
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O&P DEBUTS ORIANA 


Largest liner to be 
launched in England in 20 
years, 40,000-ton Oriana 
of Orient & Pacific Line 
is slated to go afloat 
Nov. 5. Oriana is 804 ft. 
long, has 27-knot speed, 
cost $35,000,000, will 
carry 2,100 in 2 classes. 


EGYPT PYRAMIDS $$ PREMIUM 


American travelers to 
Egypt will receive new 
premium of 27%% over offi- 
cial exchange rate of for- 
eign currencies which they 
hold or have transferred 
to them. Premium rate 
brings price of Egyptian 
Pound from $2.87 down to 
$2.08, approximately. 


ART-LADEN TERMINAL RISING 


What is believed to be 
world's largest stained 
glass window—317 ft. by 
235 ft.—will highlight in 


blues, reds, browns, 
white, American Airlines' 
new Idlewild, N.Y., pas- 
senger terminal currently 
under construction. Addi- 
tional features include 
two 1,000-ft. murals. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides 
on approval. Everything from Paris night life 
to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title 
and map slides. (See our ad on page 13.) 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm _ SLIDES 
by Professionals. Europe—as you saw it— 
Countries, Cities, Towns ... Exteriors and In- 
teriors of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Gal- 
leries—Versailles, Chartres, Prado, etc. Also 
India, Pakistan, Mexico, Morocco. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog "T'' 15¢. (Deductible 
from first order.) ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. In- 
teriors of Roman Basilicas, Pontifical Mass in 
St. Peter's. Holy Land—Church of Nativity, 
Holy Sepulchre, Tomb of Christ, etc. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, 
and many others. Descriptive 76-page illus- 
trated, combined catalog "TR'' 25¢. (De- 
ductible from first order.) Argo Slides, 116 
Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM _ SLIDES. 
Beautiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selec- 
tion, Exclusive colorful scenic, travel, 
map, title and comic slides—sample 25¢. 
COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL COLOR SLIDES OF Plymouth, 
Massachusetts (Mayflower, Fort Standish 
Monument) plus 80-Page Catalog, only $1.00 
Se OR 


TWELVE SLIDES OF ‘‘PILGRIM’’ STATUES, 
Replica of Fort and First House in Massa- 
chusetts, Deck Shots of Mayflower plus cata- 
log, only $2.49. MESTON’S TRAVELS, DEPT. 
T-11, 3801 N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. (Some- 
thing New in ‘60). 


BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA . . . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for miss- 
ing those precious shots on your last wonder- 
ful trip . . . they can be replaced. The new 
70 multipaged descriptive catalog of the 
wonder spots around the world is ready. Send 
25¢ in-coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. ‘‘T’, 2045 


Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


350 TITLED SLIDES. All States, larger cities, 
foreign countries and-cities, national parks and 
comics. Single slides, 30¢. Send 30¢ for free 
slide and listing. ATKINS TITLE SLIDES, Dept. T, 
2045 Balboa Street, San Francisco 21, Cali- 
fornia. 


EXTRAORDINARY KODACHROME MOVIES, 
Top Professional: Paris & Night-life, London, 
Rome, Copenhagen, Venice, Prague, Vienna, 
Dublin, Cairo, Tel Aviv. England, Ireland, 


- Scotland, Sweden, France, Germany, Belgium, 


Holland, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Middle 
East, Mexico, New England. HOLLYWOOD 
TRAVEL FILMS, Suite 414-T, 727 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—professional quality; 
all Europe, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, 
National Parks. 16mm, 8mm. Finest reproduc- 
tions only 20¢ foot. Discontinued originals 
only 15¢. DOUGLAS MANAGEMENT, Box 664, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL is the most leisurely, enjoy- 
able & inexpensive of all vacation travel. Why 
not know more about it! You are invited to 
join a new organization; dues are $3.00 per 
year including a subscription to FREIGHTER 
TRAVEL NEWS, a monthly publication writ- 
ten by and for Freighter Travelers. Write for 
sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL CLUB, P. O. 
Box 526, Caldwell, Idaho. 


12 ’ROUND THE WORLD routes, $700-$982. 
Travel on good freighters and large passenger 
liners. 50¢ to Burl Willes, 2 Van Tassel Lane, 
Orinda, California. 


VENEZUELA. Journalist (woman) driving Pan- 
American Highway, February/March. Needs 
couple, or 1-3 girls, share driving exchange 
transportation. LYceum 5-4198, NYC. 


RESORT MART 


STAY AT BAY VIEW HOTEL while visiting 
Grand Cayman, B.W.I. Main section in 
Georgetown and annex building on private 
beach five minutes from main hotel. European 
and American plans are used at this hotel. 
Write: H. O. MERREN, PROPRIETOR, GRAND 
CAYMAN, B.W.I. 
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VACATIONERS! Visit Pageant Beach Hotel, 
Grand Cayman, B.W.|. Recently built, cross 
ventilation. Large swimming pool, beautiful 
white sandy beach, excellent food. Located 
amid 8 acres tropical foliage, next door Grand 
Cayman Yacht Club. Write: H. O. Merren, 
Pageant Beach Co., Ltd., Georgetown, Grand 
Cayman, B.W.I. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most "Vacation 
Minded"! group in the United States are 
TRAVEL readers. Over 848,420 adults will 
read what you have to offer. A 20 word ad in 
our RESORT MART costs but $15.00 per 
month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to date of 
issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


GOING EAST OR WEST? STAY AT BAGBY’S 
MOTEL IN CLARENDON, TEXAS. Swimming 
and playground for children. Gifts for all 
guests. Interesting collection on display. 
Wake up with coffee and donuts each morn- 
ing. Please write for reservations. 


MISCELLANY MART 


PADEREWSKI AT THE PIANO—for the first 


——time in High Fidelity. Superb Performance in- 


cludes: Moonlight Sonata, Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2, Minuet, Polonaise. Record HF101, 
mail order only—$5.00 postpaid, No C.O.D. 
DISTINGUISHED RECORDINGS INC., DEPT. 12, 
2 West 86th Street, New York 24. 


WANT TO LEARN A LANGUAGE OVERNIGHT? 
New Method—FREE TRIAL AT HOME— 
34 languages available including Spanish, 
French, German, Russian, etc. Write for De- 
tails—No Obligation. LINGUAPHONE INSTI- 
TUTE, 286-119 Radio City, New York 20. 


LESTERS .. . Charming New Orleans Mansion 
by the Sea where wonderful New Orleans din- 
ner is graciously served—$5.50 per person. 23 
miles from New York City. 2000 Long Beach 
Road, Island Park, Long Island, GE 1-5537. 


We mail c.o.d. Shrimp Romulade Sauce, 8 * 


ounces $2.25. New Orleans Salad Dressing, 
8 ounces $2.25. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer free travel, high 
salaries. Comprehensive new booklet de- 
scribes all possibilities for employment 
abroad, goverment and private—administra- 
tive, teaching, secretarial, technical, avia- 
tion, many others—$1.00. Included free: 
“Directory of American Companies in Sixty 
Foreign Countries.’ HILL 
PUBLICATIONS, P. O. BOX 26-T, Massapequa 
Park, N. Y. 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships 
and yachts traveling foreign countries. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free information. 
DAVENPORT FOREIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-KK, 
GPO New York 1, N. Y. 
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HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Im- 
port profitable items below wholesale. Ex- 
perience and product investment unneces- 
sary. Full, spare time. Famous world trader 


guides you. Free list ''157 Imports," details. 


MELLINGER, X83B, Los Angeles 24. 


GENUINE BLACK FOREST CLOCKS—Hand- 
carved clock face, approximately 7”. Sent di- 
rect from Europe to you. $3.50 postpaid. Send 
check—ROBERT LEWIS BIELFELDT, Box 128T, 
Thornton, Illinois, 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: For FASTER 
and more EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE—Learn 
the "A.B.C.'s" of Good Mailing Habits! A— 
postal delivery zone number helps speed your 
mail! B—certain to include your return ad- 
dress on all letters and packages! C—that 
the delivery address is correct and complete! 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY—IT’S THE BETTER 
WAY! 


GIFTS FROM MOROCCO Leatherwork, dolls, 
handicrafts, art. Mailed direct from world's 
shopping Bargain Paradise, Free information. 
Jeannette Reynolds, Box 2035, Tangier, Morocco. 
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PLACE | COLLISION 


Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia 
—cancer of the blood-forming tissues—had 
only a few weeks or months of life. Today, 
many of these children have had precious 
‘months, even years, added to their lives, 
thanks to dramatic research discoveries. Un- 
til science finds the means to save them, how- 
ever, they live on borrowed time. Help re- 
search find the answers that will save these 
| lives. Give generously to the American Can- 
cer Society's intensive research assault against 
leukemia and all other forms of cancer. 
Guard your family—fight cancer with a 
check-up & a check. Send your gift to 
“Cancer” care of your local post office. 
" ‘AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY. 


EXCITING NEW WORLD COIN GAME, played 
with real coins from 32 foreign countries in 
all continents. Set includes large plastic 
World Map, Coin Identification Sheet, etc. 
$4.95 postpaid. COIN-O-RAMA, Dept. T, 
Campello 69, Massachusetts. 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A.—Spiral-bound book 
of maps of each state locates all accessible 
campsites with information on road ap- 
proaches, facilities. Nothing like it available 
—only $1.95. Camping Maps, U.S.A., Box 
1627, Upper Montclair 35, N. J. 


NEW AUTHENTIC EARLY AMERICAN, 1!/, 
_ baths, 3 bedrooms, basement, Gas & Eloctrin: 
Restricted location. Cleveland, 17 miles; 
Akron, 17 miles. CHARLES M. FENTON, 
NORTHFIELD, OHIO. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. Choicest large sweet 
oranges and grapefruit. Bushel—$7.50, half 
bushel—$5.50, express prepaid. Write for 
free folder of. other packs. MICHAELSON 
GROVES, Bradenton, Florida (N.T.C. Member). 


LOOK WHERE I’VE BEEN—wear silver bracelet 
($1.00) with enamelled pendants of ALL 
spots (50¢)—list—EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 
GENESEE STREET, UTICA 4, NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL 
MARKET: PLACE"', you can appreciate that 
more than 848,420 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service fo sell, try the resul/tful 
"MARKET PLACE"'. Write T AVEL, 50W. 51th 
Street, N. ¥Y. 19, N.Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word, ‘Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Forms close 6 weeks pre- 
ceding date of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
bei of any articles or services herein adver- 
ise 


COUCH 


Projecting a few inches beyond the 
bumper, above, is the trigger mech- 
anism for a new auto safety seat 
developed by the Protect-O-Matic 
Corp., of Tonawanda, N. Y. Sudden 
head-on impact at any speed above 
seven m.p.h. depresses the crash 
bar and actuates a hydraulic system 
moving the seat into position. 


Some 40,000 Americans die every 
year in crashes similar to that shown 
above. Their car stops suddenly but 
they continue  traveling—until 
brought up short by windshield, 
dashboard or steering wheel. In .03 
seconds the safety seat above has 
tilted to prevent the test driver 
lurching into the steering wheel. 


Shown in position after a crash, the 
device is in limited production this 
year for installation on Chevrolets. 
It retails for $295. In addition to 
tilting, the seat mushes forward six 


inches to absorb crash impact. 
There are no safety belts required 
and the installed device is com- 
pletely out of sight. 


The skilled hand of the German 
gunsmith is responsible for this 
.22 caliber, 6-shot repeater auto- 
matic with self-ejecting clip. Just 
4” long, fits easily into pocket 
or purse. For sporting events, 
stage use (not available to Calif. 
residents). Not a lethal weapon. 
Sold on Money Back Guarantee. 
Comes for $6.95 ppd. from Best 
Values, Dept. K-867, 403 Market 
St., Newark, New Jersey. 


HOUSE BOAT 


aboard the 


aa LAZY BONES 
200 miles thru Florida’s Tropical 
Waterway. Six Idyllic Days $95. 

For illustrated booklet write to 
Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. 


Box 1628- V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


“Our tenth year” 


Inland 


PUZZLE ANSWER 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
CARAVAN TOURS, INC. 


220 S. STATE ST. * CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


SEE OUR AD ON BACK COVER 
If you do not want to cut coupon from Back 
Cover, please mail this for Free Illustrated 
Brochure No. 8-M, describing 1960 Sail- 
ings. 

Name 


Address 
City 


TIPS 


on Touring 
CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Children and Cars 


f you drive the children to school 
next week, you can add to their 
education by teaching them how 

to be safe, well-behaved passengers. 
Simply saying NO is not enough. 
Adults should explain why proper bes 
havior is safe, impress on children 
the responsibility they must assume. 


Their key to safety is cooperation with 
you, the driver. 

Here are some rules to teach the 
young passengers: 

Sit back squarely on the seat. No 
hands. arms. head out of the window. 
No standing on seat or crawling about. 

Hands off door handles, steering 
wheel, gear shift. ; 

Do not interfere in any way with 
the driver. 

No lollipops or ice cream on a 
stick while the car is moving. 

Large, heavy or pointed toys are 
strictly OUT. Also, planes. missiles 
and other toys meant to be flown. 

No rough-housing, naturally. And 
no yelling or startling the driver with 
a sudden “Hey, lookatthat! 

And, finally, make sure the child 
learns to get out of the car on the curb 
side away from the flow of traffic. 

All this takes a bit of doing. but 
it must be done. Start teaching your 
children how to be safe car passen- 
gers now. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


Lake Winnipesaukee 
Dear Sirs: 

Might I venture to correct an item 
relative to Lake Winnipesaukee, New 
Hampshire, written up briefly in Amer- 
ica’s Loveliest Lakes of your August 
issue? Your author has perpetuated a 
*late-nineteenth-century, Victorian, senti- 
mental sales-gimmick in the name of that 
lovely body of water. My home is on it 
and I am an Amerindian archeologist 
and a linguist. The name (spelled 133 
different ways in English and one in 
French!) is not and never was “The 
Smile of the Great Spirit,” poetic as that 
is. This was a name pinned on it by, sup- 
posedly, a Boston and Maine railroad 
publicity fellow somewhere in the ’80s 
or 90s. The Indian name is Winni-bis- 
agua, “The Place Where the Sweet Wa- 
ters Go Out” (referring to the Weirs— 
the outlet—but transferred to the whole 
lake). The Abbe Maurault, in his His- 
toire des Abenakis, translates it equally 
infelicitously. The author perpetuated 
yet another Victorian error in the num- 
ber of islands. He says it is 360 plus; 
one for each day of the year, of course! 
I quote from Paul H. Blaisdell’s Three 
Centuries in Winnipesaukee: “There are 
274 habitable islands, and a few others 
which support vegetation but are not 
large enough to permit building. .. .” I 
am sure al] this is a decided tempest in 
a teapot but I thought in the interest of 
accuracy I should write you. 

Robert F. W. Meader 
The Shaker Museum 
Old Chatham, N. Y. 


“That’s it, Smirthwaite! You’ve been 


rescued for the last time!” 


*Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20,” 


Road Goad 


Dear Sirs: | 
Your comment in Travel Digest, | 
August, 1959, about completion of last } 
link across Darien Gap by May, 1960— © 
permit me to give one big horse-laugh!- | 
If there is even a rudimentary road cap- 
able of getting over with jeep or truck 
in the Darien by another five years, I. 
will be astonished. After some ten years’ 
-more of “work” even the route 
through Central America can’t be | 
traveled without a ship detour between | 
Costa Rica and Panama. And the stretch — 
from near the Costa Rican border to” 
Panama City for the most part is still _ 
not fit to travel on except with a truck—__ 
certainly not a good car. . . . In fact, | 
based on observation during some 30- 
plus years of living in Latin America, I 
will warrant the road in many places — 
will be worse in ten years than now— _ 
due to lack of maintenance. J 
C. V. Russell 
‘ Balboa, C. Z._ 
; 
No road builders, TRAVEL merely cited 
report of Organization of American 
States composed of representatives from 
U. S., Latin American republics.—Ed. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF © 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS i 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946. (Title @ 
39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING £ 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- : 
CULATION OF Travel, published monthly at New * 
York, New York, for October 1, 1959. 


— 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, — 
managing editor, and business: manager are: Publisher, 
Travel Magazine, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, — 
New York 20, N. Y.; Editor, Malcolm McTear Davis, 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.: Managing © 
editor, None; Business manager, Sheldon ’R. Shane, + 


50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. 


2. The owner is: (If omied by a corporation, its — 
name and*address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders — 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. — 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated — 
firm, its name and address, as well as that of each — 
individual member, must be given.) Travel Magazine, 


N. Y.; Herman W. Shane, 1270 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 20, N. Y.: John F. Sullivan, 1270 Ave- — 
nue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of aa amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


/s/ Sheldon R. Shane 
Business Manager F 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of 
September, 1959. 


Seal /s/ Joseph Horowitz 
(My commission expires March 30, 1960) 


TRAVEL, NOVEMBER, 1959 
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CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 


‘NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 


To anyone seeking a new, unusual and convenient means of solving the perplexing Christmas gift problem, here is the 
ideal solution. 
You'll earn the gratitude of every traveler on your Christmas list and save yourself the nerve-racking experience of 
shopping in crowded stores, selecting items which are never used or quickly lose their identity with the sender. 
In addition to the many other benefits, each person 
: ihe ene i you select receives a copy of TRAVEL magazine every 
Please send gift memberships in the National Travel month, a continuing reminder of you, the donor, through- 
Club to the following. Enclosed is remittance of $5.00 out the year. 
for each membership. ’ A distinctive Christmas gift announcement card bear- 
ing your name and, of course, the travel accident insur- 
ance policy issued to each member of the National Travel 
Club, will be mailed in time to reach them for Christmas. 


Send your gift memberships now on this handy form or 
list them on a sheet of paper and enclose remittance of 


$5.00 for each. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


CARAVAN TOURS. 
Mediterranean 


CRUISE AND TOUR OF ~ 


North Africa and Southern Europe a, 
~ 


s 1 ,O0 9 8 Round Trip from New York on 


S.S. INDEPENDENCE and S.S. CONSTITUTION 


Several Departures January thru April 
ALL FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT LAND PORTION. AIl Expense—Personally 
Escorted Including All Shore Excursions and Program of Night Entertainment. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS: 
Cruise the Sunlane Route to Europe via the South Atlantic and the Mediterranean... enjoy colorful Mediterranean Ports; Mysterious African Cities; 


Romantic Islands: Exciting International Resorts; Gay, Sophisticated Capitals; Ancient Walled Cities. 


MOROCCO, Africa—CASABLANCA*, modern African city... Sultan's SANTA CRUZ* in the romantic, wind-swept Canary Islands. 


ac t dM TANGIER, city of s Id : =F oe 3 

Palace, Native Quarters, the Grand: Mosque. TANGIER, cily of smouloeting” eA NGE“Wallad City of CARCASSONNE, medieval tityisingagainst the 

whiteness situated on an exquisite bay...the colorful Casbah, Grand 

Sacco ilarkersuian's Palace background of the snow capped Pyrenees. MARSEILLES, colorful port, 
, oldest city in France... Chateau d’If, prison of the Man in the Iron Mask 


GIBRALTAR—Rock of Gibraltar, gateway to the Mediterranean... and of the Count of Monte Cristo. 


Trafalgar Cemetery, Apes Den, Europa Point, Moorish Castle. FRENCH RIVIERA—CANNES, playground of four continents: NICE, 


R ino. 
SPAIN—MADRID, capital of Spain, with its broad boulevards, prome- Bp Ee RE Ecos oe CANSIM EOS 


nades, plazas and parks filled with fountains... Prado Museum, Royal = j7aLy—FLORENCE, Cradle of the Renaissance, city of magnificent art 
Palace, TOLEDO, ancient citadel, home of El Greco, famed Cathedral. treasures. ROME, City of Centuries...St. Peter’s Square, St. Paul’s 
BARCELONA, leading Mediterranean seaport... Church of Sagrada  Qutside the Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the 
Famillia, The Ramblas, Gothic Cathedral. COSTA BRAVA, beautiful stretch Caesars, Colosseum. NAPLES, gay, animated city of Neapolitans. POM- 
of jagged shoreline between Barcelona and the French Frontier. SEVILLE, PEII, famous city of ruins, at the ‘ian of Mt. Vesuvius. ISLE of CAPRI... 


city of Don Juan and Carmen... Alcazar, fortress palace of the Arab excursion to the famous Blue Grotto with its iridescent water. 
Kings; Cathedral containing the tombs of Christopher Columbus and 


St. Ferdinand. PALERMO*%, capital of Sicily, known for its mosaics. 
*Casablanca, Santa Cruz and Palermo included only on certain tours. 


PORTUGAL, country of fine resorts and fishing villages. LISBON, one of 


the most beautiful capitals in Europe... Church of San Rogue, Belem TOUR PRICE INCLUDES round trip tourist passage, All Shore Excur- 

Tower, Coach Museum. ESTORIL, fabulous seaside resort town, holiday sions, All FIRST CLASS Hotels, all meals, all sightseeing, ALL FIRST 

capital of Royalty. CLASS TRANSPORTATION on land portion, transfers, tips and program 
of Night Entertainment. 


CARAVAN TOURS are ideal for people traveling alone. Enjoy the 
companionship of congenial tour members, sharing new sights and 
adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return if desired. 


ALL FIRST CLASS soit ponies teens esos 
THROUGHOUT - 
LAND PORTION 


TET PY 


ISLAND of MAJORCA, land of eternal spring. PALMA, capital city, 
located behind a magnificent bay. 
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n Tours, Inc. 


220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


j Please send Free Booklet No. 8-M describing Mediterranean 
Cruises. 
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J Nome OGIO TT le F 
| Adaress . SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Lc State | or Write for Free Booklet No. 8-M 


